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One of the major functions in the 
operation of the unemployment insur- 


ance program is the determination of 


eligibility of claimants for benefits under 
the law. William Redmond of the San 
Diego, Calif., local office considers some 
of the principles which underlie eli- 
gibility determinations and concludes 
that good judgment is the key attribute 
needed by claims examiners. p. 3. 


DETERMINING ‘“‘availability for work” 
frequently poses a problem for claims 
examiners under “‘normal’ labor mar- 
ket conditions. But in a recession the 
problem becomes magnified and more 
complex. Charles F. Moseley of the 
Missouri agency examines some basic 
principles in his article on p. 5. 


RESEARCH into two important aspects 
of the unemployment insurance _pro- 
gram—experience of claimants who 
have exhausted benefit rights and the ad- 
equacy of the weekly benefit amount 
has been expanded in recent years. 
Robert B. Beasley of Florida and 
Thomas P. Evans of South Carolina 
summarize the results of benefit ade- 
quacy studies conducted in their States, 
and Paul Mackin of Oregon discusses 
the characteristics and labor market 
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experience of exhaustees studied in 1956 
and 1958. pp. 7, 10, and 13. 


To OPERATE most effectively, any 
government agency dealing extensively 
with the public must have its program 
understood. An enlightened and alert 
press has contributed tremendously to 
public comprehension of employment 
security operations, especially during the 
current recession. Phillip Miller of the 
BES cites numerous examples of news- 
paper and magazine writers who are 
fulfilling this public service function 


p. 16. 


Aware of the need to step up job- 
finding efforts in behalf of a growing 
labor supply, two Chicago, IIl., local 
offices have gone “all out”? in such a 
campaign. No avenue for contacting 
prospective employers was neglected. 
These diverse activities are described by 
ISES staff who have been engaged in 
this work, Earl E. Mossman and Louis 
Ludwig. p. 19. 


AFTER many years of being ‘“‘blessed”’ 
by more orders than it could fill in a 
tight labor market area, the Hartford, 
Conn. local office, early in 1958, realized 
that the recession had _ reached it 
The experiences of Bill Smith and 


Harold May, who were assigned to 
develop job orders for the growing 
number of unemployed, are related 


on p. 22. 


EsTABLISHED in 1949, the statewid 
program for placing pharmacal per- 
sonnel has worked to the mutual benefit 
of job seekers, employers, the Colorado 
Pharmacal Association, and the Colo- 
rado SES. William M. Bosco tells 
how the program has fared since the 
signing of the formal agreement which 


launched it to the present time on p. 24 


Loca. office facilities—floor spac: 
equipment, and personnel—are geared 
to handle an ‘“‘average’’ claims load 
But these facilities would be literally 
swamped if all eligible claimants from 
a mass layoff appeared on the same 
day. Two schemes for meeting such 
emergencies are described here. Arthur 


J. Lynch relates on page 28 how New 


Jersey offices took claims in space 
provided by an employer with the 
volunteer help of company personne 
and union workers. Russell O. Ander 
son tells on page 30 how the Des Moines, 
Iowa local office utilized the quarters of 
and volunteer workers from a_ unior 
local. 





Average Korean GI-Bill Student 


_ AKE a young college student of 24, married, a high school graduate before military service, anxious to get ahead in life— 
and you have a victure of the average veteran who trained under the Korean GI Bill. The Veterans Administration drew 


this profile in a recent GI training report. 


The report said that so far, more than 2 million of the Nation’s 5 million Korea veterans have availed themselves of their 


Gl training benefits in the 6 years of the program's operation. 


GI Bill comes to an end in 1965. 


Another 500,000 are expected to join their ranks before the Korean 


Some 2 million Korea veterans forfeited their rights to a Gl education by failing to enter training in time. The law allows 
3 years from date of discharge to start training. 


According to the report, the Korean GI Bill "is predominantly a college program.”’ 


More than half of all trainees have 


headed for the college campus and of these 12 percent are taking graduate-level courses. Only about 29 percent of the World 
War Il veterans who trained under the original GI Bill went to college. 


Family obligations have not hindered the efforts of Korea veterans to get an educatwon. Fifty-five percent of the GI trainees 
have dependents and most of these are supporting children as well as wives while going to school. 


The VA report pointed out that it’s difficult to pinpoint what the average Korean GI trainee is studying, because the veterans 
have been aiming for nearly every profession and occupation on the American scene. 


“The Nation . 
the VA report commented. 


should be in a better position to face the difficult problems of the future because of her Gl-trained veterans,” 
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IAPES Holds 45th Annual Meeting 


“EMPLOYMENT Security—Force in World Economy” 
was the theme of the 45th annual meeting of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security held in Philadelphia, Pa., in mid-June. 
In his keynote address, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense John N. Irwin II told the delegates—assem- 
bled from all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and England, Germany, Japan, Korea, Indonesia, 
Peru, the Philippines, and Thailand—of the necessity 
of pursuing “sound and consistent policies which will 
demonstrate to the less-developed areas of the free 
world that our way of life and our free enterprise 
system can meet the challenge of their problems and 
their aspirations.” 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell received the 
IAPES highest award, the Citation of Merit, for his 
leadership in bringing about advances in State and 
Federal unemployment insurance protection. Louis 
B. F. Raycroft, Philadelphia, received a citation from 
the Department of Labor for rendering uncompen- 
sated service on behalf of veterans. William P. 
McCahill, executive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, presented a citation to [APES President 
George B. Elleson for meritorious service to the 
Nation’s disabled. 

Fred C. Croxton, first president of the IAPES (in 
1913), was also honored during the convention. 

BES Director Robert C. Goodwin cited the fact 
that ES agencies are serving a rapidly expanding 
labor force and said, ‘‘It is time to ask ourselves, have 
we kept pace professionally with demands for in- 
creased responsibilities?” He said the IAPES has 
recognized that in-service training programs do not 
entirely meet today’s need and that the Association 
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is joining with colleges and universities to fill this 
need. 

BES Deputy Director E. L. Keenan moderated a 
forum, “Employment Security—Stabilizer of Econ- 
omy,” during which Labor Counselor Alun M. 
Morgan of the British Embassy, Washington, re- 
viewed the history of the employment security pro- 
gram in England. Morgan said that to meet the 
need for a mobile labor force, the British Government 
has operated “‘transfer schemes” which provide for 
payment of transportation charges, subsistence allow- 
ance for the worker separated from his family for 
employment reasons, and moving expenses. 

Reporting for Canada, National Employment 
Service Director William Thomson, Ottawa, said 
‘‘Measurable or not, all the evidence points toward 
employment service operation as a real stabilizing 
influence on the economy.’ Mr. Thomson observed 
that the Canadian unemployment insurance scheme 
encourages labor mobility because it is national in 
scope and beyond problems of provincial jurisdiction 
and wage differentials in various areas of the country. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell Brown, speak- 
ing for the United States, noted that labor’s net 
loss of income during the first g months of the cur- 
rent recession was some $5 billion less than would 
otherwise have occurred without the Federal-State 
UI system. ‘‘Unemployment insurance has a great 
advantage over other devices for supporting consumer 
purchasing power in that funds can be made immedi- 
ately available to the very individuals and within the 
areas where unemployment is most severe.” 


“Employment Security Across the Seas,” a forum 
moderated by Marcel Guay, Montreal, regional direc- 
tor for the Canadian Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, presented Ralph Wright, acting director of 
the Washington branch of the International Labor 
Office; Herman W. Bremer, labor secretary for the 
Washington Embassy of the Federal Republic of 
Germany; E. L. Nelson and Frank E. Johnson of the 
BES; and Hugo P. Rodriguez, job analyst for the 
Cooperative Employment Service of Peru. 

Reporting on “Employment Security in Europe,” 
Mr. Wright said the largest expansion of ILO activ- 
ities in recent years has been in the field of manpower 
including employment service organization. “Our 
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manpower program,” he said, “is essentially opera- 
tional in character and is concerned in coming to 
grips with specific practical problems in all regions 
of the world.” 

Speaking for Germany, Herman W. Bremer re- 
ported that employment security is one of the most 
important factors for a stabilized economy. He de- 
plored the fact that his country remains a Nation 
divided and said that 1 out of every 5 of the 51% 
million people in the Federal Republic of Germany 
is an expellee or refugee from the East. He noted 
the recovery of the Federal Republic after the de- 
vastation of World War II, and said that in a 10-year 
period, the country’s status in world trade attained 
that of 1938. 

Some 20 Nations with vastly different institutions, 
customs, and economics make up Asia and the Far 
East, BES Field Representative E. L. Nelson said in 
reporting on “Employment Security in Asia.” He 
noted that American concepts of employment and 
unemployment are not readily transferable to Asia, 
where family group compositions make it difficult 
to determine who is the primary wage earner, and 
the unemployed casual worker—or his wife—fre- 
quently becomes a peddler or a self-employed porter 
or drayman. 

Takao Yamamoto, Fukuoka labor division chief, 
reported that Japan has universal UI; 500 ES offices 
are in operation; crippled workers are being trained; 
and unemployment has decreased. 

A representative from Indonesia indicated that 
his country needs more labor market information, 
and more educated and trained personnel; a Thailand 
delegate stressed existing unemployment in_ his 
country; and a Philippines delegate reported that 
65 percent of the labor force is in agriculture in the 
islands. 

BES Assistant Director Frank E. Johnson speaking 
on “Making Use of International Employment Se- 
curity Resources” pointed out that agreements among 
Employment Security and Immigration officials in 
the United States and their counterparts in Canada, 
Mexico, and the British West Indies for an exchange 
of labor permit natives of one country to hold regular 
jobs in another country. Major construction proj- 
ects, such as the St. Lawrence Seaway, are manned 
by joint action; but the international mobility of 
labor operates at its peak in agriculture with the full 
use of international ES resources. 

“Training Our Overseas Visitors,’ a forum moder- 
ated by BES International Affairs Chief John B. 
Ewing, continued the international flavor of the con- 
vention and presented Puerto Rico’s Under Secretary 
of State Arturo Morales Carrion, who reported train- 
ing work of the migrant division of the Common- 
wealth’s Department of Labor in New York City and 
progress of “Operation Bootstrap.” BES Regional 
Employment Advisor Percival Punter outlined train- 
ing activities in the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, New 
Jersey, and New York agencies. Amil M. Reed, 


(Continued on page 4) 








Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 195: 
United States and Territories 








Percentag: 
change fron 
Number 
or 
amount Pre- | Year 
vious | ago 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 865,500 | -—9] +4 i7 
Referrals: 
cut | 748, 200 |+214 —§ 
Nonagricultural........... 777, 400 +8 —17 
Placements: 
INTO . . kw cee 683, 900 |+-235 —13 
Nonagricultural........... 439,200 | +9] —18 
Ee ere 254,400 | +10} —19 
SS ere eee 184, 800 +7 —16 
Handicapped........... 22, 400 +4 —23 
Counseling Interviews....... 143, 000 —6 —2 


Individuals given tests....... 


138,800 | —4 +3 
a 


165, 500 +7 7 


State Unemployment Insurance 





Sc t-0:5'9 tenn Waiters» & 1, 526,900 | —22| +54 
Weeks of unemployment 

OE ee en ane Revie 13, 053, 400 | —10 | +112 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment !............. 2, 948, 200 | —10 | +121 
Weeks compensated ?........ 12, 019, 600 —8 | +118 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 2, 731, 700 —8 | +128 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

Es weaken ee asx easee conn $30. 78 0| +12 
ere ee $358, 119,900 | —10 | +150 
Funds available as of May 31, 

SI a eihr Wich eteienin beard aids § $7,689,321,700 | —1 —10 

Veterans 8 
ce. ee ae 31, 800 | —17 +40 
Weeks of unemployment 

CIBIMIOG. . 2.0.5.5 0. bctucda 401,400 | —11 | +105 
Weekly average insured un- 

a 92, 000 —9 | +119 
Demetts maid... .. 6... . ease $8, 921, 900 —9} +111 
New applications............ 182,700 | —19 | +31 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 178,500 | +5}; —21 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 105, 500 +8 —21 
Placements, handicapped... . . 8,800 | +6} —25 
Counseling interviews........ 24, 000 —6 —2 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 
aI PES 13,900 | —16 | +27 
Weeks of unemployment 

sais vecntine aan aaah 182,100 | —14 | +493 
Weekly average insured un- 

NN oe acs pain ¥ aes 40,800 | —13 | +100 
OE NE. oo i's 0s Sains sacs $5, 430, 300 | —15 | +124 











1 Data exclude Territories. » ° 

2 Includes data under UCFKE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,300 initial claims, 71,200 weeks claimed, 
and 16,200 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

* Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
8,200 initial claims, 18,200 weeks claimed, 4,100 insured unemployment. 
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Judément and Determinations of Eligibility 


By WILLIAM REDMOND 
Claims Supervisor, San Diego Commercial Office 


California Department of Employment 


[> of the fundamentals of the unemployment in- 


surance program is that benefits are paid as a 
matter of right. If a person meets all the eligibility 
provisions of the law and is not excluded by any of 
the disqualifying provisions, he receives benefits, ir- 
respective of need. 

Because of this absence of the factor of individual 
need, it is sometimes argued that the claims examiner, 
unlike the welfare worker, cannot use “‘discretion”’ in 
deciding eligibility. Since benefits are a matter of 
right, say proponents of this argument, it is only 
necessary for the claims examiner to apply the perti- 
nent section of the law to the facts of the case at hand. 
Entitlement to benefits thus becomes a matter of 
black or white, eligible or not eligible, and determin- 
ing the category into which an individual case falls 


| is made to sound simple and routine. 


At first glance, this argument, taking off as it does 
from the principle that benefits are a matter of right, 
may sound plausible. Let’s examine it more closely, 
though, and see if it contains any fallacies. 

Standard dictionaries show “‘discretion” and ‘‘judg- 
ment” as being synonomous. Are we then prepared 
to say that the claims examiner cannot, or does not, 
exercise judgment in deciding eligibility? The answer 
can be found by merely examining several sections of 
the California Unemployment Insurance Code re- 
lating to entitlement to benefits. If we conclude that 
the law as written can be applied without the use of 
judgment, we will have proved the argument. If 
not, we will have established it as fallacious. 


What Constitutes Good Cause? 


As our first example, let’s take the section of the 
Code dealing with voluntary leaving. This simply 
states that an individual is disqualified if he volun- 
tarily left his most recent work without good cause. 
It is not too difficult to determine if an individual left 
voluntarily, or to decide if the work left was his most 
recent. But what constitutes good cause? 

In deciding good cause, the claims examiner is 
guided by prior decisions of the California Unem- 
ployment Insurance Appeals Board. The Board has 
said, in relation to good cause, “If the facts disclose a 
real, substantial, and compelling reason for leaving 
employment of such nature as would cause a reasonable 
peron genuinely desirous of retaining employment to 
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- can be guided by these. 


take similar action, then there is good cause for such 
leaving.”” (Emphasis added.) 

The claims examiner, then, to determine good cause 
frequently has to decide what a ‘‘reasonable person”’ 
would have done, faced with the circumstances which 
caused the claimant to quit. It is true that, in many 
cases, the examiner can find Board precedent deci- 
sions dealing with specifics of voluntary leaving, and 
It is equally true that in 
many other cases, he is ‘‘on his own.”’ In these cases, 
the claims examiner must rely on his own judgment 
in deciding what a “‘reasonable person” would have 


done. In effect, the examiner makes precedent him- 
self. 


Is It Really Misconduct? 


Let’s examine misconduct. The Code simply states 
that an individual is disqualified if he has been dis- 
charged for misconduct connected with his most 
recent work. 

But what is “misconduct”? ‘The Appeals Board 
consistently has relied on the definition supplied by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court in Boynton Cab Co. v. 
Neubeck. In this case, the court stated that misconduct 
“is limited to deliberate violations or disregard of 
standards of behavior. . . or in carelessness or negli- 
gence of such degree or recurrence as to mainfest . 
wrongful intent or evil design, or to show an inten- 
tional and substantial disregard of the employer’s in- 
terest. . .” The court excluded from the definition 
of misconduct such things as mere inefficiency, un- 
satisfactory conduct, failure in good performance as 
a result of inability or incapacity, isolated instances of 
ordinary negligence, and good faith errors of judgment 
or discretion. 

Here the examiner must distinguish between ordi- 
nary negligence and gross negligence; between good 
faith error and wrongful intent; and between mere 
inefficiency and deliberate violation of standards. 
Here is no simple black and white but many shades of 
grey, blending imperceptibly into each other. It 
takes good judgment indeed to make many of these 
distinctions. 

Finally, let’s examine the most difficult of all areas 
of eligibility—availability. The California Unem- 
ployment Insurance Code merely states that an un- 
employed individual is eligible with respect to any 
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week only if he was able to work and available for 
work for that week. The Appeals Board and the 
California courts (Garcia v. CSES) have defined “‘avail- 
ability” as being ready, willing, and able to accept 
suitable work which there is no good cause to refuse. 

Ability to work does not raise too difficult a prob- 
lem, nor does readiness to work if we define it as 
having the tools, permits, licenses, etc. necessary for 
doing the work. That leaves “‘willing.” 


A State of Mind 


In the final analysis, a person’s willingness to work 
is a state of mind, known positively only to the 
person himself. Any determination of availability 
based upon an individual’s willingness to work 
(as most availability determinations must be, if 
only by implication) becomes highly subjective. This 
subjectivity of the determination is true even though 
the claims examiner bases his decision on objective 
facts, such as restrictions and job refusals. Here, 
more than in any other area, the claims examiner’s 
judgment assumes paramount importance. Against 
the background of length of unemployment, pros- 
pects of work, and experience and training, he must 
decide if a given restriction is reasonable or unreason- 
able. He then must go on to gauge the effect of the 
restriction on the claimant’s labor market. He is 
lucky indeed when he finds a given Board decision on 
availability which exactly fits the facts of his case. 
Much more frequently, he is required to apply very 
broad principles to the specifics of his case. Judgment 
and acuity at work! 

The problems of administering an unemployment 
insurance program greatly increase during a period 
of economic recession. Along with this increase in 
administrative problems goes a corresponding increase 
in the need for judgment in making determinations 
of eligibility. 

Take the area of misconduct, for example. In 
time of rising unemployment and labor surpluses, an 
employer can replace a worker without too much 
difficulty. He might be more inclined to discharge 
a worker for actions he would overlook if the supply 
of labor were short. This could, and undoubtedly 
does, cause an increase in contested, borderline 
cases of discharge for alleged misconduct. Such 
borderline contested cases, no matter how decided, 
lead to an increase in appeals, with further admin- 
istrative problems. 

Even more problems arise in making availability 
determinations in times of recession. In this area, 
the claims examiner has to revamp his thinking 
considerably in order to make proper decisions. 
Specifically, he must revise his thinking concerning 
length of unemployment and prospects of work. 

These two factors alone are never sufficient for a 
finding of unavailability. However, they make a 
very significant background against which such things 
as restrictions, job refusals, and inadequate work 
search can be viewed. The claims examiner must 
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realize, though, that the significance of these ty 
factors can vary considerably with changes in ec»- 
nomic conditions. He may have to shift from regar 
ing 8 or 10 weeks as a significant period of unempI|: 
ment toa realization that continuous unemployme::; 
over the life of the claim (up to 26 weeks) may 1. 
have much significance. 

During boom times, the examiner may conside: 
claimant’s work prospects good in the initial stages 
of unemployment and, accordingly, rule that certain 
restrictions imposed by the claimant are reasonable 
and not disqualifying. In times of declining employ- 
ment, work prospects may be poor even in the early 
stages of unemployment. Accordingly, the same 
restrictions can become unreasonable and disquali- 
fying. Again, the judgment of the claims examiner 
is brought into play in accomplishing this shift in 
emphasis. 

There are many other problems peculiar to rising 
unemployment which tax the capacity as well as the 
judgment of the claims examiner. There is the 
obvious one of the pressures engendered by increased 
workload—hacklogs, overtime, hurry up and get 
through! During times when chances of securing 
work are very remote, ineligible or disqualified 
claimants exert extra pressure when they are denied 
benefits. At the same time, employers also are 
exerting extra pressure to get relief of charges for 
accounts already heavily charged because of layoffs. 

In my opinion, the facts show that boom or bust, 
rising employment or rising unemployment, the judg- 
ment of the claims examiner is the most important 
single factor in making determinations of eligibility. 





AT Press ‘TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


manager of Minnesota’s Austin office, told how over- 
seas visitors and migrants are trained in his State. 

William U. Norwood, Tallahassee, Fla., president 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, explained the roles of the Interstate Con- 
ference and the IAPES in the ES program. 

The Georgia Chapter received the Association’s 
Achievement Award; Mrs. Fannie Beard, Little Rock, 
Ark., received top place in the Award of Merit con- 
test, the group award going to Indiana agency em- 
ployees who developed a secretary’s manual; and 
Lawrence E. Weatherford, Jr., Decatur, Ga., received 
first place in essay competition. 

The convention elected Harry R. Van Brunt, 
Tallahassee, Fla., president; Mrs. Mary B. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio, first vice-president; Benjamin 
Cohen, Baltimore, Md., second vice-president; Wil- 
liam C. Kelley, Indianapolis, Ind., treasurer; and 
Mrs. Ola M. Reeves, Juneau, Alaska, was re-elected 
secretary. 

Colorado Springs was picked for the 1960 conven- 
tion. The 1959 meeting is to be held in Boston. 

—Orpua Cross, Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security. 
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Availability 
for Work 

in a 
“Recession” 





URING recent months every newspaper, news 
Magazine, and news commentator has called our 
attention to the fact that our economy is in a period of 
‘“recession.”” Those of us who have been engaged in 


the active consideration of claims for benefits during . 


these months have not needed such reminders to make 
us aware that we were processing more claims each 
day than we had been accustomed to process during 
the last few years. In many areas of the Nation, large 
numbers of persons who have been engaged for years 
in full-time work are either partially or totally unem- 
ployed. Obviously there are more unemployed work- 
ers than there are available jobs in these areas. 

Business, labor, and Government agree that we are 
confronted with an out-of-the-ordinary employment 
situation. How can we test the availability for work 
of these unemployed persons under existing condi- 
tions? Must we apply the tests we use for a ““normal”’ 
labor market or will our laws permit us to adapt our 
tests of availability to the practical requirements of a 
recession period? 


No Definite Rules 


All State employment security laws deny benefits 
to an unemployed worker who is not ‘‘available for 
work.” But no law or no court has ever undertaken 
to set down a definitive rule as to what constitutes 
being “‘available for work.” 

Many factors are inherent in the concept of availa- 
bility. While legislatures, through the enactment of 
statutory conditions such as the requirement of an 
“active search for work,” and courts, through their 
interpretations of legislative language, have under- 
taken to provide guides and limits, the basic decision 
as to whether a particular claimant for benefits is or is 
not “available for work” in a particular week must 
always be made by a responsible administrator in the 
light of the facts of the particular claim for that week. 

he law as it relates to availability is not so exact 
and specific that it cannot be adapted in every State 
in most instances to the sensible requirements of claims 
filed during periods when it is common knowledge 
that unemployment is relatively higher than normal 
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By CHARLES F. MOSELEY 
Chief Appeals Referee 
Missouri Division of Employment Security 


in the work force and new jobs are relatively more 
difficult to find. The basic foundation for such an in- 
terpretation of our Missouri law was furnished by our 
Legislature when it stated: ‘““This law shall be liberally 
construed to accomplish its purpose to promote em- 
ployment security both by increasing opportunities 
for jobs through the maintenance of a system of public 
employment offices and by providing for the payment 
of compensation to individuals in respect to their un- 
employment.” Under this general directive we be- 
lieve that an otherwise eligible claimant who sincerely 
wants suitable work and who has acted in a reasonable 
way under all relevant circumstances in trying to find 
such work, is available for work. 


The Situation During a Recession 


A recession labor market is a relevant circumstance 
in deciding current claims. The variation from our 
past standards for consideration of these claims con- 
sists chiefly in determining what a particular claimant 
should or should not do in a recession labor market 
that he would or would not be expected to do under 
other conditions of the labor market. 

As always, we must consider a claimant’s restric- 
tions on acceptance of work and his efforts to find 
work. When jobs are plentiful and workers are in 
short supply, most of us, in judging a claim, would con- 
sider as reasonable any logical restriction by a worker 
on the work he will accept if he is acting in a satis- 
factory way to let potential employers know he is 
available for such work. When job openings and 
workers seeking jobs are in approximate balance, we 
recognize fewer restrictions as being reasonable and 
require somewhat more intensive efforts to find suit- 
able work because the jobs that are available are more 
difficult to locate. 

From these two situations we might argue: when 
jobs are scarce and workers are in over-supply for 
available jobs, we will tolerate few, if any, restrictions 
and will require very extensive efforts to find any kind 
of work. However, such requirements in a period of 
recession would serve only to depress recognized labor 
standards and deny the circulation of unemployment 
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insurance money in the business economy at a time 
when it is most needed. Reasonable restrictions must 
still be recognized, and the required efforts to find 
work must still serve some sensible purpose. 

A claimant with more than one skill and for whom 
more than one type of work would be suitable, might 
nonetheless confine his acceptance of work to the one 
type of work he prefers in a normal or better-than- 
average labor market in which this type of work is 
reasonably available. In a recession labor market 
where his preferred type of work is not reasonably 
available, this claimant might have both to seek 
and/or accept other types of suitable work. This 
same reasoning would apply with respect to preferred 
hours of work, wages, working conditions, or geo- 
graphical areas in considering a claimant’s avail- 
ability for work. Such an interpretation should not 
be extended to the point of requiring a claimant to 
accept what for him would be substandard work or 
otherwise unsuitable work. 

While we might reasonably expect a “‘finish car- 
penter” to accept work as a “rough carpenter’ under 
certain recession labor market conditions, we would 
not expect him to accept work as a common laborer. 
While we might reasonably expect a “‘chef”’ to accept 
work as a “fry cook,” we would not expect him to 
accept work as a “dishwasher.” On the other hand, 
a former farmworker who has become an unskilled 
factory laborer might have to seek farm work to be 
considered available for work if his only source of 
work as a factory laborer becomes nonexistent. 


Active Search for Work 


Whether expressed by statutory enactment or by 
interpretation through decisions, the requirement of 
an active search for work has become an integral part 
of the concept of availability for work. Although we 
must use this test, we may adapt our standard as to 
what constitutes a reasonable effort to find work to 


the realities of a recession labor market. The test 
should never be applied so as to defeat the basic in- 
tent and purpose of an employment security law to 
pay benefits to qualified claimants. 

Ordinarily a claimant will apply for work in person 
to prospective employers. He can seek work also 
through unions, professional associations, public and 
private employment services, friends, want ads, and 
in other reasonable ways. The method of seeking 
work may vary in accordance with the occupation of 
the worker and the industry in which he seeks work. 
Any method or combination of methods that is rea- 
sonable for a claimant at a particular time should be 
recognized. No claimant should be held unavailable 
for work because he has not sought work at places 
where there was no prospect of securing work. 

If a claimant has earned all of his base period wages 
as a skilled or semiskilled worker in the only factory in 
a small one-factory town, and the factory has laid 
him off for lack of work, he should not be expected 
immediately to make applications at distant points or 
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to make applications in his area at the usual smal! 
tail establishments such as filling stations, groc: 
stores, and cafes which obviously have no work in 
field of experience. If such a claimant keeps in « 
tact with his last employer for possible recall to y 
and registers for work as required by the State . 
ployment service, he is making reasonable efforis ‘5 
find work under his circumstances, and he should 
found available for work and held eligible for benefiis, 


Same Situation in Larger Places 


The same line of reasoning can be applied to situa- 
tions in larger towns and in cities. For example, a 
skilled metal plater with 20 years’ experience in this 
work who keeps in reasonable contact with most of 
the metal plating firms in his city, either in person or 
through his union placement service, is available for 
work as long as there is a reasonable prospect that he 
will eventually be reemployed in his trade. On the 
other hand, an apprentice metal plater with only a 
few months’ experience in that field, but with several 
years of prior experience as a truck driver, could con- 
fine his search to work as a metal plater for only a 
short period in a recession labor market and, there- 
after, if he was to bé¢ found available, he would have to 
expand his search to include reasonable efforts to find 
work as a truck driver. 

A claimant who regularly performs any type of 
skilled or specialized work and who is regularly con- 
tacting the usual sources for obtaining such work 
should be held available for work even though he is 
not making random applications for any kind of work. 
Applications for kinds of work which are not suitable 
for a claimant or for work which he would have good 
cause to refuse if it were offered to him cannot validly 
establish a claimant’s availability for work. 

To require that a claimant make random applica- 
tions for any kind of work does not furnish a realistic 
test of his availability for work at any time. And such 
a requirement particularly does not test availability 
during a recession period when sensible efforts to find 
suitable work become even more important than at 
other times. Yet the claimant who makes thoughtless 
and random applications for any kind of work is often 
found available and paid benefits while the honest and 
thoughtful claimant who makes a more selective but 
less extensive search is found not available for work 
and ineligible for benefits. Administrators must be on 
constant guard in a recession labor market against 
such a self-set ““booby trap”’ because it puts a premium 
on mere numbers of applications and does not in any 
way evaluate the quality of efforts to find work. 

Statutory and court requirements in all States are 
sufficiently flexible to allow the conditions of a reces- 
sion economy to be considered in evaluating a claim- 
ant’s ‘‘availability for work.”” We need only answer 
the question: Does this claimant sincerely want suit- 
able work, and has he acted in a reasonable way under 
his particular circumstances in this recession economy iD 
trying to relieve his unemployment? 
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Te following three articles report the results of studies in two major fields of unemployment insurance research: 
(1) The experience of claimants who have exhausted their benefit rights, and (2) the adequacy of the weekly 
benefit amount. Research in both areas has increased in recent years. 

Since 1954, over half the States have undertaken postexhaustion studies using a relatively uniform approach. 
A discussion of study methodology and earlier study findings, ‘‘Experience of Claimants Who Have Exhausted 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit Rights,’ appeared in the November 1957 issue of the LABOR MARKET AND 
EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY. Several studies conducted recently, such as the Oregon one reported here on page 13, 
are ‘repeats’ of earlier surveys to determine the effects on survey results of changing economic conditions. 
Current national concern with the increase in the number of exhaustees makes this research especially significant 
at this time. 

Studies of benefit adequacy in relation to claimant expenditures have been fewer in number. They involve 
intensive interviews of samples of claimants in order to compile data on the relationship of their unemployment 
benefits to their financial experience before and after the onset of unemployment. The first of these was con- 
ducted as a pilot survey in 1954 in Pittsburgh, Pa. The results of this study were reviewed in the November 1955 
issue of the LaBoR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SEcurITy under the title “Impact of Unemployment on Family 


Finances and the Role of Unemployment Insurance Benefits.” 

Since that pilot study, the survey method was revised and then applied in five additional States. Two of 
these studies—in Florida and South Carolina—are reviewed below. Other studies are under way in New York, 
Oregon, and Missouri. An alternative and somewhat shorter study method has been developed recently and 


will be tested in a pilot survey later this year. 


Tampa-St. Petersburg Area. . i 


Benefit Adequacy Study 


By ROBERT B. BEASLEY 
Chief, Reports and Analysis 


Florida Industrial Commission 


SURVEY of income-expenditure patterns of 

claimants in the Tampa-St. Petersburg area was 
made for the year ending October 30, 1956, to provide 
information for evaluating benefit adequacy. This 
survey was made by the Pan-American Consulting 
Corporation, Miami, Fla., under contract with the 
Florida Industrial Commission. 

Benefits were compared with two criteria of ade- 
quacy: (1) They should cover at least 50 percent of 
previous earnings. (2) They should cover non- 
deferrable expenditures. It was found that benefits 
were inadequate with reference to both criteria, even 
using a restrictive definition of nondeferrable ex- 
penditures. 

A sample was selected from the 2,157 claimants filing 
for total unemployment during the week containing 
October 30, 1956. Screening information was ob- 
tained on the personal characteristics of claimants so 
that the sample could be selected from single persons 
and claimants of four-person families. The four-per- 
son families to be included in the sample were con- 
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fined to those in which the claimant or the claimant’s 
spouse was the only wage earner. 

A total of 264 usable schedules were obtained in 
household interviews which covered the whole range 
of family finances. 

The time covered by the survey represented a period 
of high-level economic conditions. The area covered 
was one with a rapidly expanding population and 
labor force, trends representative of the entire State 
of Florida. The economy of the area is characterized 
by distinct seasonal fluctuations of employment. 

The week during which the sample was selected was 
representative of a transition period between the sum- 
mer trough and the winter peak with employment in- 
creasing seasonally after the summer layoffs. The 
seasonal fluctuations stem from the operation of the 
citrus canning plants and citrus packinghouses and 
from the tourist trade, both of which have a winter 
peak of employment. In 1956, unemployment in- 
surance payments made to citrus canning plants and 
citrus packing house workers represented 27 percent 
of the total payments made in the area. 














EXPENDITURES BY CATEGORY AND AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFIT RATE 
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Claimant Characteristics 


For purposes of analysis, the sample was divided 
into three categories representing different family 
situations: (1) single persons, (2) four-person families 
with claimant as head of the household, and (3) 
four-person families in which the claimant was not 
the head of the household. Slightly over half the 
single claimants and nearly all the claimant non- 
heads of four-person families were women; almost all 
the claimants in the sample as family heads were men. 
In 38 percent of the four-person families with the 
claimant as head of the household, there was also 
another wage earner; and in each case in which the 
claimant was not the head of the household, there 
was a second wage earner. The single claimants 
were concentrated in the older age groups, over half 
being 55 years of age or older. Claimants from the 
four-person families, on the other hand, were rela- 
tively young, especially the nonheads of households. 

A high proportion of the claimants were drawn 
from manufacturing: over three-fourths of the non- 
heads, over half of the household heads, and almost 
half of the single claimants. Covered employment in 
manufacturing represented about 30 percent of total 
covered employment in the area. The high propor- 
tion of claimants from manufacturing industries re- 
flects the importance of the seasonal layoffs by food 
processing plants. 

Aside from manufacturing, claimants for the sample 
were drawn primarily from trade and service indus- 
tries. Very few claimants were from the construc- 
tion industry, which was proportionately underrepre- 
sented. The occupational classification of the claim- 
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ants in the sample indicated a high proportion in the 
unskilled group. 

From the characteristics of the claimants selected 
and the fact that the period in which they were un- 
employed was one of high-level business activity, it 
follows that the claimant families largely represented 
low income families. Precise comparisons with the 
country as a whole were not possible. However, 82 
percent of the single claimants had annual incomes 
under $2,500 and none had an income as high as 
$4,000. The four-person families had higher in- 
comes due largely’to the presence of more than one 
wage earner. Of the families with claimants as head 
of the household, 29 percent had annual incomes of 
less than $2,500 and 26 percent had annual incomes 
of $4,000 or more. The families in which the claimant 
was not the head of the household had much higher 
incomes: only 8 percent had annual incomes less than 
$2,500 and 71 percent, $4,000 or more. 


Weekly Benefit Related to Previous Earnings 


At the time of the survey, the Florida Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law provided for weekly bene- 
fits for total unemployment ranging from $8 to $26, 
graduated in intervals of $1. The weekly benefit 
amount is based on earnings made by the claimants 
during the highest quarter of the base period of one 
year. Assuming high quarter earnings represent 
full-time employment, this benefit formula provided 
about 50 percent of full-time weekly wages in benefits 
for those claimants eligible for weekly benefit amounts 
between $18 and $26. The benefit-wage relation- 
ships at the lower weekly benefit amounts were some- 
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at higher. During 1956 in Florida, 42 percent 

the weeks compensated were at the maximum of 
$6, and the average weekly payment for total 
inemployment was $21.36. 

[here was a good bit of variation among the 

ree groups of sample claimants with respect to 
nefits received. The single claimants and non- 

;cads were compensated at lower than the average, 
vhile the household heads received higher than 
average benefits. The proportions eligible for the 
maximum weekly benefit amount were 21 percent 
for the single claimants and 24 percent for the non- 
heads, whereas 67 percent of the household heads 
were eligible for the maximum weekly benefit amount. 
Seventy-two percent of the single claimants and 73 
percent of the four-person family claimants in the 
sample received benefits that were less than 50 
percent of their weekly gross wages in the period of 
employment immediately preceding their current 
spell of unemployment. 

With respect to take-home pay, 35 percent of the 
single claimants and 48 percent of the four-person 
family claimants received less than 50 percent of 
previous earnings. This situation is partly attribut- 
able to the restriction placed on this ratio by the 
maximum weekly benefit amount and apparently, 
in part, by less than full-time employment in the 
quarter of the base period in which claimant’s 
earnings were the highest. 


TABLE 1.—Percentage change in monthly take-home income and 
expenditures before and during period of unemployment 





Percentage change in 
average monthly 
Number of 
claimants 


Type of claimant 





Take-home| Expendi- 


income tures 





Single — 56 
Head of household — 64 
Nonhead of household. . . —29 














Income-Expenditure Data 


The data assembled by the benefit adequacy study 
on income-expenditure patterns are designed espe- 
cially to throw light on possible criteria that might 
be derived from varidus definitions of nondeferrable 
expenditures. The most striking characteristic of the 
income-expenditure data was the relatively small 
decline in expenditures during the period of unem- 
ployment. Thus the claimants considered the large 
bulk of their expenditures to be nondeferrable. This 
iype of situation is, of course, apt to be most pro- 
nounced in the case of.low income families. As 
would reasonably be expected, the declines in both 
iamily income and expenditures were the least in 
‘he case of the nonheads of households where the 
ss in total family income was limted. These relative 
changes are summarized in Table 1. 
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TABLE 2. Relationship of weekly unemployment benefit to average 
weekly expenditures during period of unemployment 





Claimants of 
family units as 
Single 
claim- 

ants | Head of 
house- 


hold 





Nonhead 





Average weekly benefit rate}... $20 $24 $20 
Average weekly benefit received. $13 $16 $11 
Average weekly expenditures: 
i $33 $64 $91 
$12 $25 $28 
Housing and utilities $7 $12 $17 
Clothing $2 $3 $5 
Average weekly benefit rate as a 
percentage of expenditures for: (percent) 
All items 60. 6 37.5 22. 0 
Food, housing and utilities, 
and clothing 95,2 60. 0 40. 0 














1 Difference between benefit rate and average weekly benefit received 
reflects weeks of unemployment during which benefit was not received 
due to such factors as time lapse in issuance of benefit checks, delayed 
filing of claims, disqualifications, etc. 


In none of the three groups of claimants did unem- 
ploymient insurance benefits cover as much as half of 
expenditures during the period of unemployment. 
However, benefits made a substantial contribution to 
total income in the case of single claimants and fam- 
ilies with unemployed heads of households. Benefits 
represented 66 percent of total income for single 
claimants and 57 percent of total family income for 
heads of households, while covering 39 percent of ex- 
penditures of the single claimants and 24 percent for 
heads of households. In the case of nonheads, bene- 
fits represented 15 percent of family income and 12 
percent of expenditures. 

The figures cited above reflect some weeks of un- 
compensated unemployment for various reasons. The 
weekly benefit rate covered somewhat larger propor- 
tions of weekly expenditures than did the average of 
weekly benefits received throughout the entire period 
of unemployment. However, for no group did it cover 
all expenditures or expenditures for the nondeferrable 
categories of expenditures conservatively defined as 
food,’ shelter, and clothing. For single claimants, the 
weekly benefit amount covered 95 percent of such 
expenditures and for household heads 60 percent (see 
Table 2.) 
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South Carolina's Beneficiary Study 


By THOMAS P. EVANS 


Chief, Research and Statistics 


OUTH CAROLINA’S study of unemployment 
compensation beneficiaries began during the last 
week of March 1957 when the 2,578 claimants filing 
continued claims in Anderson, Greenville, and Spar- 
tanburg Counties completed local office questionnaires 
designed for selecting a sample for household inter- 
views. This area, in the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina, was selected for the study because it was 
fairly representative of covered employment in the 
State and afforded the necessary volume of claims. 
The continued claim load in the area during the sur- 
vey week amounted to approximately 20 percent of 
the load for the entire State. 

Characteristics of the claimants were tabulated 
from the completed local office questionnaires by the 
Research and Statistics Section of the Commission. 
All schedules which could possibly be included in 
the household sample were sent to Clemson College, 
which had been awarded the contract for conducting 
the household interviews, tabulating and analyzing 
the results, and preparing the final report. The proj- 
ect at Clemson was under the direction of Virlyn A. 
Boyd of the Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology. 


The State’s Economy 


Before discussing the results of the beneficiary 
study, it is necessary to review briefly some aspects of 
the South Carolina economy. South Carolina is a 
low per capita income State and has one of the highest 
percentages of its population in the 5-to-17 age group 
of any State in the Nation. 

The proportion of women in the labor force is 
higher in South Carolina than in the United States 
as a whole. The textile and apparel industries ac- 
count for almost 70 percent of manufacturing em- 
ployment, which is almost completely covered by the 
State unemployment insurance law. Thus, these 
two industries are well represented in all unemploy- 
ment insurance activities. Since large numbers of 
women are employed in the textile and apparel 
industries, they constitute a high proportion of the 
State unemployment insurance claim load. For ex- 
ample, in South Carolina during 1957 about 45 per- 
cent of all continued claimants were women, while 
in the survey area, which has a very strong concen- 
tration of textile and apparel manufacturing, the 
percentage was about 55 percent. 

An analysis of the local office questionnaires taken 
during the survey week of March 27 reveals that only 
about 4 percent of the continued claimants were 
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single, that is, lived alone or independently of others. 
Twenty percent of the claimants were members oi 
four-person families. Single claimants tended, on 
the average, to be older than beneficiaries who were 
from four-person family units, either heads or non- 
heads of households. Nonheads of households tended 
to be relatively young, with over 60 percent of the 
claimants in this category under 35 years of age. ‘As 
expected, heads of households were predominantly 
male while nonheads of households were predomi- 
nantly female. 

Most of the claimants had last worked in manufac- 
turing industries prior to their unemployment. How- 
ever, among heads of households, manufacturing in- 
dustries accounted for less than half the claimants as a 
great number of these beneficiaries had last been em- 
ployed in trade and construction industries. Among 
the nonheads of households, manufacturing indus- 
tries, particularly textile and apparel, accounted for 
almost 80 percent of the claimants. From the local 
office survey it was also found that the duration of un- 
employment in the last spell of unemployment was 
longer for nonheads of households than for heads of 
households. Over 80 percent of all claimants filing 
in the survey week had had at least 6 weeks of unem- 
ployment in their current spells. 

After a thorough screening of the local office ques- 
tionnaries, analysts selected a sample for household 
interview following the procedures and methods de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Employment Security as a 
result of the Pittsburgh pilot study. The survey sam- 
ple consisted of 49 single beneficiaries and 210 bene- 
ficiaries from four-person families, each of whom had 
already been unemployed 6 or more weeks. Unlike 
the Pittsburgh study, and due to the characteristics of 
the area’s economy, the beneficiaries of four-person 
family units were primarily nonheads of households, 
with 124 persons in this category. 

Generally, the survey sample reflected rather well 
the claimant characteristics of the universe from which 
it was drawn. 


The Impact Varies 


The results of the survey illustrate clearly the differ- 
ences in impact of unemployment on workers in vari- 
ous family circumsgéances. They also indicate some 
of the problems faced by those responsible for devising 
benefit formulas which will provide benefits adequate 
to meet nondeferrable expenditures and still leave 
sufficient incentive for claimants to seek work. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the study con- 
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1 S. C. SURVEY AREA - APRIL 1, 1956 - MARCH 31, 1957 
' PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BENEFICIARIES 
BY GROSS FAMILY INCOME DURING SURVEY YEAR 
‘ HH 1-5 chan $2000 $2000-$2999 EEREEY s3000-$3999 $4000 and Over 
Percent 
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a 
¥ cerns the distribution of the sample claimants by their | weekly take-home earnings. Based on gross earnings, 
| gross family income during the survey year. Asshown _ the percentages receiving benefits equal to half or 
in the chart on this page, there is a wide variation more of wages were 51, 41, and 34, respectively. 
t among the different groups of beneficiaries in gross This effect is partly due, of course, to the fact that 
c family income. Among the four-person family units in heads of households had a higher proportion of wage 
which the beneficiary was not a head of household, 85 earners in the upper income levels and the maximum 
"° percent of the families had an income of $4,000 and weekly benefit amount of $26 tended to concentrate 
1 over during the survey year. Each of these families _ heads of households in the top benefit bracket. About 
' had two wage earners, Only 2 percent of the single 37 percent of single beneficiaries, 41 percent of heads 
beneficiaries and 32 percent of the four-person families | of households, and 27 percent of nonheads received 
in which the beneficiary was the household head had the maximum weekly benefit amount. Heavier tax 
incomes of $4,000 and over during the survey year. withholdings from wages of single beneficiaries and 
Less than half the families with an unemployed house- _—nonheads of households account for the sharply differ- 
. hold head had an additional earner. ent results for gross and take-home wages. 
The South Carolina Unemployment Compensa- An analysis of monthly family income and expendi- 
. tion Law provides weekly benefits ranging from $8 to _—_ tures before and during unemployment, indicated 
$26 for total unemployment. Surprising as it may that all groups reduced expenditures during unem- 
m4 seem to some, 84 percent of the single beneficiaries, ployment but that these reductions were not as great 
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percent of beneficiaries who were nonheads of 
households, but only 47 percent of the beneficiaries 
who were heads of households received weekly benefit 
amounts equivalent to 50 percent or more of average 
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percentagewise as the reductions in income. As in 
the Pittsburgh study, the comparatively high income 
level of four-person family units in which:the bene- 
ficiary was a nonhead of household resulted in the 
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smallest reduction (only 4 percent) in average monthly 
expenditures during the period of unemployment. 
The largest average reduction in monthly expendi- 
tures, 16 percent, was made by single beneficiaries, 
while four-person family units in which the benefi- 
ciary was the household head showed a reduction of 
10 percent. The table below shows the average 
monthly family income (after Federal withholding 
taxes) and expenditures before and during the period 
of unemployment. 

Unemployment benefits to single claimants amount- 
ed to 66 percent of the total income available during 
unemployment, 50 percent of total income available 
to four-person family units in which the head of the 
household had been the only wage earner in the 
family, 26 percent of the total income available .to 
four-person family units in which the head of the 
household was the beneficiary but there was an ad- 
ditional wage earner in the family unit, and 18 per- 
cent of total income available to four-person family 
units in which the beneficiary was not the household 


head. The fact that unemployment insurance ben¢ 
fits did not account for a larger share of total incom 
available during periods of unemployment for sing! 
claimants and heads of household in one wage earn: 
families was due primarily to receipt of income t: 
refunds, cash gifts and contributions, and in son 
instances to odd job earnings of family member: 
These data show something of the importan 
of unemployment benefits to the unemployed, par- 
ticularly with regard to families with only one wag: 
earner. 

The average weekly benefit amount for single 
claimants covered about 71 percent of average weekly 
expenditures by them during the period of unem- 
ployment, for heads of households about 40 percent, 
and for family units in which the beneficiary was not 
a household head about 23 percent. The average 
weekly benefit amount for single beneficiaries ex- 
ceeded by 8 percent the average expenditures for 
food, housing and utilities, clothing, and medical 
care. However, the amount paid to the average 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOMES (AFTER TAXES WITHHELD) AND 
EXPENDITURES OF CLAIMANT-UNITS BEFORE AND DURING UNEMPLOYMENT 


& Before Unemployment Bea During Unemployment 
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Average Monthly Family Income (after taxes) and Expenditures 











Before un- During un- Percent 
employment | employment decrease 
family status of 
beneficiary 
In- Ex- In- Ex- In- Ex- 
come | pend-/| come | pend- | come |} pend- 
iture iture iture 
Single claimant. .| $178 | $153 $92 | $129 | —48 —16 
Head of house- 
hold (4-person 
Tre | tree ar 302 276 173 248 | —43 —10 
Nonhead of 
household (4- 
person unit)...| 441 | 411 345 | 396 | —22 —4 























household head covered only 65 percent of these basic 
expenses but 42 percent for family units in which the 
beneficiary was not the household head. 

Almost all categories of expenditures tended to de- 
cline after the onset of unemployment, although the 
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adjustments were made in many ways, according to 
the type of family unit. Expenditures were reduced 
most, percentagewise, for transportation, house fur- 
nishings, and clothing in most cases. Reductions 
made by family units in which the beneficiary was a 
nonhead were not as sharp nor as general as in the 
case of single beneficiaries and heads of households. 

Generally, all classes of beneficiaries showed large 
percentages making adjustments to unemployment by 
increasing debt to stores and postponing purchases 
of homes and durable goods. About one-third of the 
family units borrowed money. Postponement of 
medical or dental care was cited by one-fifth to one- 
third of the beneficiaries in the various groups. The 
receipt of help—gifts of goods and services—from 
family or friends was also cited by a number of the 
single beneficiaries and heads of households as a 
factor in helping them during the period of unem- 
ployment. Direct cash relief or relief in the form of 
goods and services occurred in only a few cases in- 
volving family units in which the beneficiary was a 
household head. 


Postexhaustion Labor Market Experience 
For 1956 and 1958 


By PAUL MACKIN 


Research and Statistics Division 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


[LURING the past year, national attention has 
been focused on the unemployment insurance 
claimant who used up all his benefits without be- 
coming reemployed. The number of exhaustees be- 
came so high that a Federal law has been passed to 
help finance an extension of benefits for some of them 
in States which decide to make such an extension. 
Also, the probable labor market status of exhaustees 
became an important factor in arriving at the eagerly 
awaited unemployment estimates. 

Current information about exhaustees is needed for 
a complete evaluation of the unemployment insurance 
program in a Critical time. The needed information 
is already available to some extent in Oregon. A 
postexhaustion study is now in progress which is one 
of a series of respondent studies designed to discover 
postexhaustion labor market experience. The 1958 
study is following procedures used in a 1956 study, 
hereby providing comparable data for two contrast- 
ig economic levels. 


lugust 1958 


A complete report on the findings of the 1958 
Oregon postexhaustion study will not be available 
until the end of 1958 and space does not permit a 
complete description of the methods followed in the 
study. Only a very brief description of methods and 
only data (hand-tabulated) from about 1,000 ques- 
tionnaires will be presented in this article and com- 
pared with the data for the same period 2 years ago. 

A 20-percent sample of those exhausting their 
benefits during the first half of 1958 was used. Each 
member of the sample was sent an initial question- 
naire 2 months after exhausting and an additional 
one 4 months after. The questionnaire asked the 
respondent to indicate his labor market status and 
answer other questions, such as how much work he 
had had since exhausting and when he started 
his first job, if any. These data were matched with 
central office personal characteristics data, and tabu- 
lated. Only January through March exhaustees and 
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their labor market status 2 months after exhausting 
can be discussed in this article. 

For the purpose of this article, economic back- 
ground and 1957-58 unemployment insurance data 
have been kept to a minimum. Perhaps the most 
important economic factor was the poor market for 
Oregon lumber products throughout 1957 and the 
first half of 1958. In Oregon, the fortunes of the lum- 
ber industry are crucial to the economic well-being of 
the entire State. The depressed lumber market set 
the recession in motion in Oregon ahead of most of 
the rest of the Nation. 


High Claims Load Expected 


By early fall in 1957, the Oregon agency was well 
aware that the claims in the next few months would 
exceed by a considerable margin those of similar 
periods in the preceding several years. A peak of 
about 50,000 claims per week was reached in January 
1958, compared with about 30,000 per week at the 
same time in 1956. By January 1958, which is half 
way through the uniform benefit year, a large num- 
ber of persons had exhausted their benefit rights. 
Thereafter, the claim load began dropping slowly, 
and this decline seemed largely due to new exhaus- 
tions. By June 30, 1958, the end of the benefit year, 
the number of claims had declined to about 15,000 
per week. The total number of exhaustions in the 
1958 benefit year reached 25,000, compared with 
9,000 in 1956. The total number of unemployment 
insurance claims between July 1, 1957, and June 30, 
1958, was about 1.4 million, compared with 700,000 
in the 1956 benefit year. 

A comparison of the 1956 and 1958 results is sig- 
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nificant in evaluating current problems facing the 
unemployment insurance program. The data sub- 
stantiate the prevailing opinion that, in prolonged 
periods of high unemployment, the regular program 
may be of inadequate duration and during these 
times temporary extensions of duration may be neces- 
sary. Also, the significant number of persons still 
unemployed and looking for work several months 
after exhaustion in “‘normal”’ periods of unemploy- 
ment argues against the theory that as soon as many 
claimants exhaust they go back to work or drop out 
of the labor market. 

Most obvious in the comparison of the 1958 with 
the 1956 exhaustees is the increase in the proportion 
of males. In the first 3 months of 1956, 6 out of 10 
exhaustees were women, while in 1958, 6 out of 10 
were men (Table 1). This change is also reflected in 
the industry distribution (Table 2). The industries 
which employ men predominantly are more heavily 
represented in the 1958 exhaustions. About 21 per- 
cent of the 1956 exhaustees were from the lumber 
industry compared with 24 percent in 1958. Con- 
tract construction and other manufacturing industries 
show similar shifts. However, food processing in- 
dustry claimants, mostly women cannery workers, 
represented 28 percent of the exhaustees in the first 
3 months of 1956 but only 21 percent in the same 
period of 1958. 


More Unemployed Exhaustees in 1958 


The postexhaustion data for early 1958, when com- 
pared with the same period in 1956, show strikingly 
the effect of the 1958 high unemployment level. In 
early 1956, 56 percent of the exhaustees were unem- 
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Joyed and seeking work 2 months after exhaustion. 
Juring the current period, 72 percent were unem- 
loyed and looking for work 2 months later. More- 
ver, from the few 4-month questionnaires tabulated 
i: seems safe to say that the shift from the unemployed 
‘o the working status during the second 2 months fol- 
lowing exhaustion is less by almost half in 1958 than 
in 1956. 

The fact that the reemployment rate appears to be 
much smaller in 1958 than in 1956 is of great impor- 
tance to the labor market analyst in making his 
unemployment estimates. Use of an_ overstated 
reemployment rate in assigning labor market status 
to a very large number of exhaustees during a period 
of high unemployment would tend to understate 
the final unemployment estimate considerably. From 
the final tabulations of the 1958 data, it will be 
possible to ascertain the number of exhaustees going 
back to work in each successive week following 
exhaustion up to 4 months. 


Exhaustee Withdrawal Rate 


In addition to its use in the development of reem- 
ployment rates, the current study is providing data 
useful in the development of exhaustee withdrawal 
rates, making it possible to calculate the number of 
exhaustees who should no longer be counted in the 
labor force. Although 1958 data now available are 
not sufficient to draw positive conclusions about the 
influence of high unemployment on the withdrawal 
of exhaustees from the labor market, it appears as if 
the 1958 male withdrawals might be proportionately 
fewer than in 1956 (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of labor market status of exhaustees 2 months 
after exhaustion, by sex and age—For the 3-month period ended 
March 31, 1958 and 1956 
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TABLE 2.—Comparison of labor market status of exhaustees 2 months 
after exhaustion, by industry—For the 3-month period ended March 
31, 1958 and 1956 
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The increase in 1958 over 1956 in the relative 
number unemployed after 2 months is greater for 
men than women (table 1). Forty-five percent of 
the male exhaustees were unemployed 2 months 
after exhaustion in 1956 but the proportion had 
increased to 70 percent for the same period of 1958. 
The number of female exhaustees had increased only 
from 64 percent In 1956 to 76 percent in 1958. 

The exhaustees from industries hiring predomi- 
nantly men—construction, lumber, and certain other 
manufacturing groups—show more contrast between 
their 1956 and 1958 postexhaustion experience than 
do the exhaustees from the food processing industry, 
who are mostly women. The more pronounced 
effect of high unemployment on the segment with 
more favorable employment experience in 1956— 
in this case, male exhaustees—is again demonstrated. 

The age comparisons of the exhaustion data show 
little contrast between the ‘“‘normal’” unemployment 
level year 1956 and the high unemployment level 
year 1958 (table 1). There does not appear to be 
a relatively larger number of exhaustees in 1958 
from men under 45 years of age, nor is there a more 
pronounced effect on the postexhaustion experience 
of this group. 


Continuing Studies Most Useful 


The 1958 Oregon postexhaustion study will be a 
useful contribution to unemployment insurance 
analysis and labor market analysis. Sharp contrasts 
between 1958 and 1956 postexhaustion experience 
point to the distinct advantage in conducting research 
studies on a continuing basis rather than on a “‘one- 
shot” basis. The comparability of the 1958 data 
with the 1956 data, coupled with the diverse economic 
conditions during which the studies were made, make 
the pair of studies many times more valyable than 
either one by itself. 
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A Good Press— 
Aid to Better Operations 


8 cen is good evidence that more words about 

employment security were written by more writers, 
published in more United States newspapers and 
magazines, and read by more people in the past year 
than in any previous 12-month period in the history 
of the program. 

The 1957-58 economic adjustments have been 
referred to by more than one commentator on the 
national scene as “the best reported’”—or “the most 
completely reported economic downturn in history.” 
Whether it is good or bad to have such detailed, 
almost minute-by-minute observation of the aches 
and pains of our economy may be a debatable ques- 
tion. There can be no question, however, that a 
most beneficial byproduct of this day-by-day scrutiny 
in the public press has been a substantial advance in 
the general level of public understanding of the 
functions and activities of the Federal-State employ- 
ment security program. In other words, more people 
know more about the unemployment insurance and 
the employment service programs than ever before. 

There is no more conclusive and convincing evi- 
dence of this fact than in the pages of the daily news- 
papers and news magazines, and no more spec- 
tacular and overwhelming display of the tremendous 
volume of press coverage of the employment security 
operation than the contents of a bulky envelope 
delivered daily to the Public Information Service of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. This envelope 
has often, during the past 12 months, resembled a 
paper balloon, so tightly packed has it been with the 
press clippings which are the daily chapters of the 
employment security story as it is seen by the Nation’s 
reporters and through them, by the millions who read 
their stories. 


Writers Influence Public Understanding 


With such a volume of words about a program so 
complex and so widespread in coverage, it would 
be fair to say that whatever degree of public interest 
and understanding is achieved depends largely on 
those who write the words. The extent to which they 
understand and can convey their understanding in 
the pieces they write can have an important influence 
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By PHILLIP G. MILLER 
Public Information Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


on the success or failure of the employment security 
program. 

The incredibly minute linear measurement of 
material critical of or unfavorable to employment 
security activities at a time when more people than 
ever before are concerned with them is eloquent 
evidence that hundreds of reporters over the country 
have learned their ES lessons well. All of us— 
administrators, applicants, claimants, and State, 
national, and local office employees alike—are the 
beneficiaries. 

We need read only a few of the words used by 
Richard Mooney in his thoughtful analysis of the cur- 
rent state of unemployment compensation and the 
issues involved in Federal legislation, which appeared 
in the April 6 New York Times, to realize that 
Mooney knows his subject thoroughly, and has the 
ability to communicate his knowledge. This and many 
other equally authoritative stories on employment 
security which have appeared in the Times (under his 
byline and also that of Ed Dale) did not spring full- 
blown from Government agency handouts, as so many 
governmental activity stories do. The clarity and 
readability of Mooney’s and Dale’s pieces are the 
product of hours of research and numerous interviews 
with Bureau of Employment Security officials. 


Painstaking Research Part of the Job 


We can find more evidence of the painstaking re- 
search and self-education lengths to which our Ameri- 
can reporters will go in doing a job in the March 23 
edition of the Dayton, Ohio, Dam.y News. A staff 
writer of that paper, Bob Bowman, started off with the 
“lead” that “The steadily rising trend in unemploy- 
ment in the Dayton area puts the spotlight on one of 
Ohio’s most widely discussed and least understood wel- 
fare agencies—the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation.”’ Daily News man Bowman then set 
forth—in a serieg of well-written daily articles—the 
fundamentals of all the activities, programs, proce- 
dures, and regulations of the Ohio employment secu- 
rity operation. When the last of this series had ap- 
peared, there was no doubt that among the 155,000 
readers of the Dayton Datty News the Ohio Bureau 
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of Unemployment Compensation was one of the better 
understood governmental agencies. 

The time which Dayton local office and Ohio State 
office personnel must have spent with reporter Bow- 
man certainly was repaid many times over in the time 
saved in serving Dayton employers and workers who, 
because of Bowman’s articles, already had a pretty 
fair idea of how the Dayton local office and the Ohio 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation functioned. 

Similarly knowledgeable and probably equally ef- 
fective were the series by Ed Topp in the Knoxville, 
Tenn., News-SENTINEL and by James N. Rhea in the 
Providence, R. I., BuLteTin. And demonstrating 
that a picture can do the work of many words was 
the photo story of March 17 by Gean A. Baron of 
the Louisville, Ky., Times, who managed to put ‘the 
major portion of the Federal-State employment se- 
curity program into six excellent photographs. 


Wire Services Help Mold Opinion 


The wire services, reaching as they do the columns 
of every daily paper, are probably an even more im- 
portant influence on public opinion, and here, too, 
the clipping file shows a substantial portion of their 
transmission devoted to employment security. The 
production of writers like Norman Walker, Duke 
Yates, and Saul Pett of the Associated Press, and Bill 
Eaton of United Press International have given the 
readers of all the papers affiliated with the wire serv- 
ices a better insight into employment security and 
what it means to the individual and to the Nation. An 
article of Pett’s, carried in Sunday papers across the 
country on April 27, painted an especially sharp pic- 
ture of the human side of the recession—how it affected 
individual workers and their families, and their 
reactions. 

The opportunity to show the importance of unem- 
ployment insurance payments in maintaining badly 
needed purchasing power in a sagging economy in- 
spired a January 8 story in the Cuicaco Darty News 
by reporter William F. Mooney, which developed 
from an interview with Illinois Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commissioner Samuel C. Bernstein. This 
was also the theme of many other articles in news- 
papers in almost every State, including a number of 
bylined articles by Joseph A. Loftus in the NEw York 
TIMEs. 

Another very practical cooperative endeavor in the 
public relations of employment security that has seen 
widespread use during these times is the publication 
of articles under the byline of a State or local office 
official. Typical of those appearing in the recent clip- 
ping file was the editorial by Washington State Em- 
ployment Security Commissioner Peter Giovine in the 
Bremerton Sun in January on “‘The Case for Jobless 
Insurance.’”’ Among others was the instructive story 
on unemployment benefits by Amos T. Cherry of the 
Rocky Mount local office of the North Carolina Em- 
ployment Security Commission in the Rocky Mount 
TELEGRAM, and W. A. Betscher’s ““How To Do It!” 
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piece on the mechanics of unemployment claims in th: 
February 8 Hamilton, Ohio, JouRNAL-NEws. 

There has been no neglect by news writers of th 
employment service functions, or of the more con 
plicated program aspects like employer tax rates anc 
fund reserves, or the recent Federal legislation for 
temporary unemployment compensation program: 
One of the regular features of newspapers around the 
country is the story of labor market trends released 
by every State agency. All in all, it must be con- 
sidered as a remarkable record of continuing mutual 
assistance between the Federal-State employment 
security system and the free press of the United States 
which is paying daily dividends of improved service 
to the public and adding perceptibly to public under- 
standing and support of the total employment se- 
curity program and the problems of the labor market. 

One of the purposes of this article was to show how 
employment security news has been handled over 
the country, and to encourage State and local offices 
to make the maximum use of the very great assistance 
that newspapers can provide in creating better public 
understanding of the many problems that arise in the 
operation of the program. However, after research- 
ing the BES clipping file for this Review article, one 
could easily decide that local and State offices which 
are not already fully aware of and already utilizing 
this powerful aid to operations are so few and far 
between as to really make this article unnecessary. 
Certainly it is not necessary to set forth here the 
course of action for those few who may not be using 
the help that the press can provide. As Maryland’s 
Frank Gay so well described in the May Emptoy- 
MENT SECURITY Review, the legitimate informational 
activity of a State agency in cooperating with the 
working press in their coverage of governmental op- 
erations generally has mutually beneficial results 
better news coverage and improved and more effi- 
cient operations. 


. 





New “Comparison” Off the Press 


THE recently issued publication, ‘Comparison of State Un- 
employment Insurance Laws as of January 1, 1958,” outlines 
State by State the types of workers covered under State laws, 
how the program is financed, what benefits are payable and 
under what circumstances, and how the States have organized 
to do the job. Technical information, such as is contained in 
this 155-page booklet, can bring about a better understanding 
of how and why the employment security program operates 
as it does. 

A brief description of the Federal unemployment insurance 
program for veterans and for Federal employees is included in 
chapter VII since the State employment security agencies 
administer the unemployment insurance provisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, as amended, and 
title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended. Also in- 
cluded in that chapter is a summary of Public Law 196, 83d 
Congress, which authorized States to cover services performed 
by seamen employed on certain vessels. 

The Comparison was prepared and published by the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Security. It is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents a copy. 
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Accelerated Program 


Job Development in an Economic Downturn 


By EARL E. MOSSMAN, Supervisor, Chicago Northside Industrial Office 
and LOUIS LUDWIG, Employer Relations Representative 
Chicago Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office 
Illinois State Employment Service 


Fee April, an aluminum awning distributor doing 
positive recruitment at our Professional, Sales, 
and Clerical office in Chicago, prefaced his positive 
recruitment with a five-line classified ad in one of 
our daily newspapers. ‘The advertisement read: 





20 Salesmen Wanted 
to sell awnings hse. to hse. No exp. req. 
Arrange own hours. $2 hr. guaranteed. 
Apply Illinois State Employment Service 
73 West Washington Street 





Whether it was because of the $2-per-hour guar- 
antee, the ‘“‘no experience required,” the “arrange 
own hours,”’ or the number of openings available, the 
response to the ad amazed everyone. 

By the time the office opened at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing, almost 150 men were waiting to be interviewed. 
By 10 o’clock there were over 300 applicants and they 
were still coming. By 11:30 the crowd in the waiting 
room was so large that people leaving the office had 
to be let out through a rear door to the alley. All in 
all, it was estimated that at least 500 men applied for 
the positions; 30 were hired. 

While this is undoubtedly an exaggeration of the 
unemployment picture as it exists in Chicago to- 
day, it nevertheless points up the seriousness of our 
present surplus-applicant situation and the impor- 
tance of doing everything within our power to find 
jobs—suitable jobs—for our unemployed men and 
women. 

We in the Illinois State Employment Service have 
long been aware of the great need for stepping up job- 
finding efforts. Two of our Chicago offices have been 
particularly active along this line. 

One of these offices—Northside Industrial—serves 
most of the electronics ‘firms in Chicago. Between 
August 1957 and June 1958, these firms laid off almost 
17,000 workers, mostly women. 

The other office—Professional, Sales, and Clerical— 
has for some time now been in the position of handling 
both shortage and surplus occupations. While seri- 
ous shortages of such workers as typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, and tabulating machine operators still 
exist, the office has a surplus of applicants in many 
occupations, particularly in the professional fields. 

‘he Professional, Sales, and Clerical office has 
applications from many highly qualified professional 
people. These applicants include graduates from 
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more than 120 different colleges and universities; 
Harvard and Yale are represented, as well as Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. They include mechanical, civil, 
electrical, structural, industrial, mining, agricultural, 
petroleum, and aeronautical engineers, as well as 
metallurgists, chemists, geologists, physicists, per- 
sonnel and office managers, auditors and accountants, 
credit and collection managers, editors, salesmen, 
advertising executives, and plant and department 
store managers. 

Some of these applicants, over 45, were experiencing 
job-finding difficulties because of age limitations. 
Others, having managed departments or plants with 
hundreds, even thousands, of employees, were ‘‘over- 
experienced” for the jobs which were available. Still 
others, having earned $25,000 and more a year in the 
past, were unwilling to step down to a lower salary 
level. 

Because of the need for special efforts to serve these 
applicants in unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled, as well 
as professional occupations, a number of job-recruiting 
and promotional programs were developed and em- 
barked upon. These have included every promotional 
device available to us, from direct mail and advertising 
to radio and participation at business meetings and 
conventions. 


Field-Visiting Schedules Reviewed 


All Employment Service managers were required to 
review their field-visiting schedules to insure that all 
firms in the area with employment potential, especially 
those which were expanding or had significant turn- 
over or replacement needs, were recognized. ‘This re- 
view of scheduling resulted in a stepping up of visits 
to major market firms. Further, local office personnel 
were given intensive training on how to visit the minor 
market effectively. They were also trained in coor- 
dinating visits, mail promotion programs, and tele- 
phone calls. 

A series of Employer Visitors’ Conferences—four 2- 
day sessions for the Chicago area offices—were held to 
discuss and determine the effect of current economic 
conditions on the employer contact and job develop- 
ment programs and the need for making adjustments 
in these programs in the light of present-day condi- 
tions. All Chicago area employer relations representa- 
tives, veterans employment representatives, supervi- 
sors, and managers participated in these discussions— 
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74 persons in all. —Two new ERRs were added to the 
staffs of the Chicago suburban offices to assist in accel- 
erated field visiting programs in these areas. 

The emphasis on job solicitation was also stepped up 
to such an extent that practically all 14 Chicago area 
ISES offices have at least one person in each place- 
ment unit to whom the task of job development is 
specifically assigned. 

The Northside Industrial office has a complete unit 
consisting of five persons whose specific responsibility 
is job development for applicants in all industrial 
fields. This unit scrutinizes all newspaper help- 
wanted advertisements—both in suburban and metro- 
politan newspapers, as well as the local trade press. 
All firms in its area seeking industrial help, represented 
in the office’s employer file, are contacted by telephone 
or direct mail. 

This ‘job promotion” unit, among other things, 
maintains a file which lists on 5 x 8-inch cards all firms 
which hire a long list of different occupations. Thus, 
if a placement interviewer is seeking possible employ- 
ers to solicit in behalf of a radial drill press operator, 
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Cover sheets of materials distributed to 
employers call attention to special ES 
programs—youth, the handicapped, 
and older workers. 


reference to this promotional file will give him perhaps 
30 or more firms which might be contacted. 

An analysis of seasonal requirements was also made 
of all firms in the local office area and another file 
was set up on a tickler basis so that firms are auto- 
matically contacted by telephone, mail, and personal 
visit from 30 to 60 days before their season starts. 
As examples of this, extensive mailings and consider- 
able telephone calls and personal visits were made 
during early spring to hundreds of garages, service 
stations, and awning and home remodeling firms. 
Results of the program were very encouraging. 

The financial pages of the metropolitan newspapers, 
special reports from Chicago utilities firms, news 
items in such other publications as the WALL STREET 


JourNAL, CoMMERCE MacGazine, and Chicago real 


estate news publications, as well as future-needs 
information collected from employers, primarily by 
mail, and tips from employers and applicants, are 
followed closely for leads of firms which are expanding 
or moving into the area. All Chicago area offices 
cooperate closely in this regard, giving one another 
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ormation, often months in advance, of employers 

ving into the area who may need workers. These 

ms are contacted as soon as possible in person or 
telephone. 

Our Professional, Sales, and Clerical office has a 
weekly 15-minute radio program which is now in 
its 12th year. This program, written and announced 
by Professional, Sales, and Clerical staff members, 
makes a special point of discussing specific, outstand- 
ing applicants and of suggesting that employers place 
orders for the types of jobs for which we have a large 
number of applicants. 

Top ISES personnel frequently appear on local 
radio programs to stress the importance of em- 
ployer’s placing their orders with ES offices. After 
almost a year of negotiation and preliminary ground- 
work, an ISES TV program was finally launched 
over Chicago’s Channel 11 on June 23. This is a 
weekly, 5-minute program, aired Monday nights at 
10 p. m., and its primary purpose is to persuade more 
employers to use the facilities of ISES offices. 

Direct mailings are also used in many different 
forms to attract job openings. The Northside In- 
dustrial office has developed a special form which it 
calls a “Time Saver.” Space is given on this form 
for an employer to list the workers he needs, including 
a brief note on experience required, hours of work, 
pay, and so forth. These forms are mailed to em- 
ployers every other month and the results have been 
good. Many orders are received on these forms and, 
as a result of this mailing, several employers are 
currently listing all their openings on a weekly basis 
with this office. 

For many years, the PSC office has been issuing a 
monthly publication called Personnel Keys which lists 
outstanding applicants. 

This office has also been responsible for a ‘‘brochure”’ 
program—in cooperation with the Wisconsin and 
Minnesota State Employment Services—whereby 
brochures are prepared on outstanding applicants 
and sent to employers most likely to be interested. 

Newspaper and magazine publicity is sought in 
many ways. Press releases are sent to all metropolitan 
and community newspapers in Chicago by our State 
information service. There are 11 community papers 
serving the area covered by our Northside Industrial 
office and all of these have run favorable articles regu- 
larly on ISES activities and programs. Our Profes- 
sional, Sales, and Clericat office has also had frequent 
articles published in the magazine supplement sections 
of the leading Chicago newspapers, particularly stres- 
sing our facilities with regard to summer workers and 
camp counselors. 


ES Staff Participates 


Participation in employer groups and conventions 


has also been an effective method of publicizing the 
services of our agency and developing job openings. 
Ai some of these conferences, participation is on an 
elaborate scale. For example, the National Confer- 
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MEMO TO CHICAGO EMPLOYERS: 


Do you need ENGINEERS, TECHNICAL OR PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE? 


If so, we may be able to help you—and it won't cost you,a cent! 


RIGHT NOW, we have some really excellent applicants in these 
categories. 


Mechanical Engineers . . . Electrical Engineers . . . Civil Engineers 
... Chemical Engineers . .. Marine Ehgineers . . . Structural Engineers 
. ,. Aeronautical Engineers . . . Welding Engineers . . . Agricultural 
Engineers . . . Petroleum Engineers . . . Mining Engineers . . . 


_ Architects . . . Architectural Draftsmen . . . Chemists . . . Metal- 
lurgists .. . Mechanical Draftsmen . . . Electrical Draftsmen . . . Struc- 
tural Engineers . . . Construction Superintendents . . . Structural 
Draftsmen... 


Laboratory Technicians . . 
nicians . . . Wholesale Salesmen . . 


. X-Ray Technicians . . . Medical Tech- 
. Sales Managers. . . 


Comptrollers . . . Accountants . . . Personnel Managers . . . Person- 
nel Assistants . . . Office Managers . . . Credit Managers . . . Collection 
Managers . . . Purchasing Agents . . . Plant Managers . . . Industrial 


Engineers . . . Time Study Men. . . Production Planners . . . 

Advertising Managers . . . Assistant Advertising Managers . . . Copy 
writers ... Artists .. . Photographers . . . Magazine and House Organ 
Editors... 

For the most part, these are OUTSTANDING ‘people, with good 
experience and training . . . Some are relatively recent college grads 
anxious to get started in their chosen fields. 

We also can offer an excellent sapply of SUMMER WORKERS. 
We are now registering thousands of high school and college students 
and teachers and can refer some excellent applicants for summer 
openings. 

Our PROFESSIONAL, SALES AND CLERICAL OFFICE serves 
more than 6,000 Chicago employers every year. Our. files contain appli- 
cations from graduates of more than 100 colleges and universities as 
well as every high school in Chicago. 


Remember, whenever you need professional or white collar workers, 
whether they’ are accountants, plant managers, copywriters, clerks, 
salespeople or office boys, the place to call is the 


‘Illinois State Employment Service 


PROFESSIONAL, SALES & 
CLERICAL OFFICE 


73 W. Washington St. Financial 6-3960 
No Fees Charged Workers or Employers 











An advertisement placed in a local newspaper by the Chicago 
PSC office. 


ence on Social Workers, which attracted several thou- 
sand professional people from all parts of the country, 
was held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago in May of 
this year. At this conference, the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service’s PSC office, with the assistance of 
United, States Employment Service personnel, set up 
an employment office for the benefit of attending 
social workers and employers. 

The New York, New Jersey, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin State Employment Services cooperated in 
this venture by sending interviewers to assist in regis- 
tration, order taking, and referral. Other interviewers 
were brought in from other Chicago area and down- 
state Illinois ISES offices. Altogether a staff of 36 was 
required to handle the volume of work. A total of 398 
employers from every part of the country and from 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, listed their job openings 
for executive directors, social workers, child welfare 
workers, psychiatrists, psychiatric and medical social 
workers, and case workers. A total of 557 orders, with 
1,160 openings were taken. Applications were re- 
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ceived from 393 men and women and 1,037 referrals 
were made. 

The Northside Industrial office has also worked 
closely with several important Chicago unions in the 
selection of applicants for apprenticeship training pro- 
grams as well as with many neighborhood youth cen- 
ters in the counseling, testing, and placement of young- 
sters. The Chicago area ES offices also actively 
participate in such employer, professional, or welfare 
groups as the Chicago Community Conservation Asso- 
ciation, the North Town Industrial Management 
Club, the Chicago Northwest Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Welfare Association, the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, the American Statistical 
Association and the American Economic Association, 
and many others. 

In addition, the Chicago area ES offices maintain 


close working relationships with other local nonprofi: 
placement agencies, particularly the Jewish Voca- 


tional Service and the nonfee employment offices of 


Chicago area colleges and universities. Through suc! 
cooperation, the chance of an order at one of th: 
nonfee agencies going unfilled for lack of qualifi 
applicants has been reduced to a minimum. 

While the employment situation is expected to ir 
prove in the Chicago area before the end of this year, 
the problem of placing the surplus worker is one tha 
will probably be with us for some time. By stepping 
up telephone, mail, and field visiting programs; ad- 
vertising through the media of radio, TV, newspaper, 
and magazine; and closer cooperation with employer, 
union, and community groups, we hope to be able to 
reduce the seriousness of that problem. 


y= me | - a in Hartford 


By BILL SMITH and HAROLD MAY 


Employer Contact Representatives, Hartford Local Office 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


WE THINK we’re a couple of lucky guys. 

Our “‘beat’’—exclusively ours—is the Hart- 
ford, Conn., labor market area, a prodigy of ingenuity 
where thousands of workers daily produce a symphony 
of industry that is duplicated in few places in the 
world. 

Our jobs—well, actually we consider ourselves as 
representatives of the unemployed—are labeled in 
our agency as Employer Contact Representatives. 

The Hartford labor market area has been known 
over the past 25 years as a “depression proof’? com- 
munity. It comprises 16 towns around the capital 
city of Hartford with a total population of approxi- 
mately 420,000 inhabitants, of which about 231,000 
were gainfully employed in June. The Hartford area 
has more than its share of national organizations and 
firms. Among them are the largest aircraft establish- 
ment in the East, world-famous pay telephone, type- 
writer, computer, and other business machine com- 
panies, and other diversified manufacturing outlets. 

Nonmanufacturing employment in the area is con- 
stantly rising in spite of the present period of economic 
adjustment. Our largest single nonmanufacturing 
group is retail and wholesale trade, followed closely by 
the insurance field. Many of the country’s largest in- 
surance firms have their home offices in this “‘Insur- 
ance City of the World.” 

During and since World War II, there has been a 
shortage of labor in the area. From 1951, when the 
present method of area classification was started, until 
mid-1957, Hartford was classified as an area with low 
labor supply or overall labor shortage. 
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Through the years, the Hartford local office did not 
have to worry very much about getting job orders, 
Like the old-time song, “‘Stars Fell on Alabama,” so 
did job orders roll into the office. Because of these 
conditions, management allowed placement unit su- 
pervisors to accomplish a minimum number of em- 
ployer contacts on a catch-as-catch-can basis. During 
a 12-month period prior to our assignment, some 21 
different interviewers made sporadic calls “selling” 
the service. Of the 8,500 employers hiring three or 
more workers, visit or telephone contacts had been 
made with less than 2,500, exclusive of industry-wide 
mail promotion. By February 1958, however, the 
Hartford labor market area had changed from a tight 
“A” classification to a rapidly softening “‘C”’ designa- 
tion with the supply of job seekers in excess of job 
orders. 

Our administrative office had recognized that the 
only way to combat the dwindling number of job 
openings in a recession-swept Connecticut was to 
broaden our placement base. In each office, inter- 
viewers were selected for specialized training designed 
to revitalize and expand our service to employers. 
Because of our background in the sales field, although 
neophytes in the Connecticut State Employment 
Service, we were selected to do the job in Hartford. 

During our sHort, but intensified training, we 
recognized the importance of utilizing sales tech- 
niques in our approach to an employer, and the pres- 
entation of the many and varied services that could 
be utilized in his establishment. We’ve been in it— 
with both feet—for nearly 5 months and because of the 
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« od fortune we have had with firms ranging from an 
e: ployer hiring a single stable hand to those utilizing 
a number of nuclear physicists, we are pleased to 
relate some of our experiences. 


Planning for Contact 


On Friday afternoon, we plan our activities for the 
coming week. Although we travel singly, we plan 
tovether. We must be sure to make the proper choice 
of contacts, and know the right people to see to ac- 
quire job orders. This involves consultation with 
section supervisors who have selected firms they be- 
lieve should be contacted. We take notes on the 
reasons for the choices and then review the history of 
previous contacts recorded on the employer’s record 
folder (Form 330). Having each assembled a list of 
about 20 proposed contacts, we review them with 
the manager and look for leads based on the following: 

a) Economic conditions of the industry indicate 
a hiring potential, 

()) Placement penetration low despite an upward 
employment trend, as indicated by individual estab- 
lishment trends and requirements data previously 
collected (on CSES 219N), 

(c) Indication of a disruption of relations with the 
office, 

(7d) Heavy turnover, 

(e) Indications that employer is not informed of 
all of our services. 

Each week, the original list of 20 is doubled by 
“leads” obtained from newspapers and trade journals 
avidly perused by ourselves and management, tips 
from town clerks and local development committees, 
and from what we observe in our travels. ‘The small 
employer is not being overlooked by us, nor is the 
firm in the outlying area. America is on wheels, and 
its people can and do commute. When industry 
moves to outlying areas, we follow it. 
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Bill Smith, Hartford local office employer contact representa- 
tive, takes an order from William Strain for a stableman at 
the Windmill Stable in Farmington. 
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John R. Kris (left), assistant personnel manager of Combustion 
Engineering Company of Windsor, manufacturers of nuclear 
power units, reviews the latest labor market information sheet 
a by CSES employer contact representative Harold 

ay. 


Any change in scenery in the community may be 
an indication of new or relocated business. On the 
alert for new structures or reopening businesses, we 
spotted 4 new building with an impressive smokestack. 
This was in a town and neighborhood that was un- 
familiar to us. After chasing down four dead-end 
roads, we finally found the entrance road to the 
building. It was the town incinerator! Another 
dead end? Noone was on the premises so we followed 
through at the Town Hall. Relating our experience 
to a newly-appointed personnel director for the town 
brought a few laughs to the office staff, but he in 
turn told us the town was considering taking over 
the collection of refuse, presently being performed 
by a private contractor. We made a close followup 
on this contact, attended the town meeting when 
the takeover was voted, and obtained the recruitment 
for the entire staff. 

Yes, business is where we find it—in shoe parlors 
and banks or at the scene of a disaster. A premid- 
night fire gutted a large building on one of the 
busiest corners in midtown Hartford this spring. 
Dawn found the managers of two of the occupying 
stores in ‘the steaming and dripping ruins. We were 
there, too, and with the backing of our “‘early bird” 
interviewer, Bill Nielson, had placed 35 laborers at 
work on salvage before downtown office workers 
came to gawk. 

Each week we include one contact that requires 
the healing or mending of old wounds of an employer 
who, for real or imagined reasons, has cut the Em- 
ployment Service out of his recruitment plans. In 
such cases we always strive for an appointment in 
advance with the “top kick.’”’ While this gives him 
a chance to build up his grievance story, we’re 
pleased to have the chance to hear him out. We 
have learned to be good listeners and meet true 
faultfinding with frankness. In 75 percent of these 
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This sign is placed on walls near telephones of prospective 
employers. 


cases, we have been able to resell them and, with the 
backing of swift and efficient referrals by our place- 
ment interviewers, are holding onto these “new 
friends.” 

In today’s looser labor market, we take no chances 
with delays. As a matter of practice we request the 
use of a telephone on the premises to relay the order 
“back home.” It gives you a big lift near the end 
of the day when you return to the office to find orders 
you received only hours before marked with verified 
placements. And you do not have to more than 
glance around to see the smiles of the referral inter- 
viewers who pulled the “‘coup.”’ 


on if 4 " ° ° 99 Yy} 
otorado s rescription or acement 


By WILLIAM M. BOSCO 


A review of successfully filled orders which 
obtained in a 6-week period shows these referral ; 
terviewers launched a career parade which includ 

a bridge draftsman, a physicist, 4 teachers, a dietiti: 

2 etchers, an engraver, a bevy of clerks, typists, and 
sales clerks, and a bank teller. 

We are ever cautious not to “‘oversell’’ our services, 
We receive a daily 1-to-5-minute briefing from ihe 
applicant service supervisor on the changing content 
of the application files. Thus, if a transplanted \{is- 
souri muleskinner has wandered in, we known about 
it and jot it down. If an employer is seeking an occu- 
pational scarcity, we do not promise him miracles— 
but we do talk of such practical things as clearance, 
job dilution, inplant training, and upgrading. 

Like WW II’s Kilroy, who left his mark in the most 
unusual places, we leave our mark—with a distinctive 
sign 4 inches wide which lists the office name and tele- 
phone number—on the walls of construction shacks, 
warehouses, auto-wash sheds, laundries, restaurant 
kitchens, greenhouses, garages, and junk yards. They 
are always posted near the telephone where the em- 
ployer of day laborers, part-time, seasonal, or tem- 
porary workers will be reminded of our service. 

Our biggest obstacle to date has been the weather. 
A 2-week stretch of spring rains kept our suits on the 
pressing boards more hours than on our backs, for 
proper grooming is an asset that cannot be treated 
lightly. 

Our experience has convinced us that the Employ- 
ment Service is a most important part of the economy 
of any community and we recognize that our efforts 
directly affect the lives of many people. We further 
believe that there are few things more important than 
a man and his job. 

We are happy to be an integral part of the 41-man 
team operating as the Connecticut State Employment 
Service in Hartford, 


Supervisor, Public Relations Section, Denver Local Office 


4 esau pharmacy cooperative placement program is 
one of the oldest of the specialized placement pro- 
grams in. the State of Colorado. It was developed in 
1949 because of a need to (1) remove the burden of 
recruitment of pharmacists from the State Board of 
Pharmacy, (2) provide a State central clearing agency 
for pharmacists, and (3) make the professional selec- 
tion techniques of the Employment Service available 
to the drug industry. The number of pharmacists in 
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the State, their age distribution, and where they 
work is shown in the tables on page 26. 

In the formative stages of the program, numerous 
conferences were held between the executive secretary 
of the State Board of Pharmacy, the president of the 
Colorado Pharmacal Association, and representatives 
of the Employment Service. The end result of these 
meetings was a cooperative agreement drawn in Its 
final form in September 1949. 
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nder the terms of this agreement, the Association 
wes (a) to maintain an Employment Committee 
wiich would carry on an extensive educational cam- 
paign to acquaint its members and professional schools 
and colleges with the professional placement services 
avilable through the Colorado State Employment 
Service and (b) to serve as a clearinghouse for 
pharmacal applications for employment, as well as 
orders, and to assume responsibility for transferring 
them to the CSES. 
or its part, the CSES agreed (a) to maintain an 
adequate placement service to members of the As- 
sociation and to job applicants in the pharmacal field 
and (6) to endeavor to assist the Association in main- 
taining high standards of personnel by referring to 
its members only those applicants who meet its 
precise requirements. 


Publicizing the Agreement 


After the provisions of the agreement were adopted, 
publicity material was prepared for distribution, 
along with letters from the State director of the Em- 
ployment Division and the president of the Colorado 
Pharmacal Association, advising druggists through- 
out the State of the agreement. The agreement was 
readily accepted by a majority of drugstores and in- 
stitutions in the State and in a short time the Depart- 
ment of Employment found itself in the business of 
supplying pharmacists on a statewide basis. 

A number of media have been used to bring the 
agreement to public attention. To assist us in our 
recruitment efforts and in advising employers and 
applicants of our various services, members of the 
Employment Service staff have attended industry and 
trade association conventions, medical meetings, 
board meetings, and meetings of graduating groups 
of the University of Colorado School of Pharmacy. 
At these meetings and in other places, we have 
distributed leaflets and pamphlets on the placement 
assistance given to pharmacists. 

We have placed advertisements in the Rocky 
Mountain Drucoist MaGazine and arranged for 
publication of news articles concerning the placement 
service for pharmacists. We have prepared news 
items for use in the CoLorapo PHARMACAL AssocIA- 
TION BULLETIN and arranged for a statement of the 
cooperative agreement to be published in the State 
of Colorado Board of Pharmacy Annual Report. 
The same statement was printed on the back page 
of the addendum of the State Laws pertaining to 
pharmacy in Colorado (see picture at right). 


Modus Operandi 


Because of peculiarities inherent in any specialized 
approach, a number of points must be emphasized 
to the employer and to the applicant to avoid mis- 
understandings. Both must understand that the 
function of the office is to get the employer and pros- 
peciive employee together and that we have no 
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regulative power whatsoever concerning wages, hours, 
or working conditions. It should also be emphasized 
that we will not be a party to labor pirating. The 
confidential nature of our records is stressed to secure 
the best possible personal information. As time has 
gone on, it has been necessary to make reference 
checks which have proved quite valuable, especially 
when interstate clearance is utilized. 

The pharmacy program is one of constant job and 
applicant development. It is an officewide cooper- 
ative enterprise in which the public relations section, 
the older worker specialist, the veterans employment 
representative, the handicapped specialist, and in- 
dividual interviewers render maximum support to 
the pharmacist placement interviewer. It could be 
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(Sections enacted or amended by the first regular session of 
the General Assembly in 1957 are shown as corrected, collated, 
edited and revised by the Committee on Statute Revision.) 
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The Colorado Pharmacy Law specifically directs both employers 
and job seekers in this field to the special ES Placement Office 
in Denver. The photograph above shows the ote nay of 
the law which describes this service, superimposed on the 
cover sheet from the law. 
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Prominent persons in the pharmacal field confer on mutual em- 
ployment problems. Left to right: Verne Seeley, Rocky 
Mountain Druggist Magazine; Bert Corgan, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Association of Retail Druggists; W. Linder- 
holm, president, Colorado Board of Pharmacists; and C. 
Walden, dean, University of Colorado School of Pharmacy. 


called a ‘group approach” plan to serve the pharmacy 
profession. 


Byproducts of the Program 


In addition to the obvious services as listed in the 
objectives of the agreement, several byproducts of 
the program have proved of interest and value. The 
concentration of pharmacist placement service in a 
central location—the Denver local office—has aided 
materially in increasing the number of placements 
in this professional field. Older workers are found 
to be at no disadvantage in the drug _ business. 
The same is true of certain types of physically handi- 
capped workers. 

Women in pharmacy have been rendering distinc- 
tive and excellent service. For example, one woman 
pharmacist over 70 years of age has been referred on 
a number of occasions to a job as store manager for 
owners of small pharmacies in rural areas who wished 
to go on vacation. Women are also in demand in 
pharmacies which serve professional groups primarily, 
as in ‘doctors’ buildings,” institutions, and in cos- 
metic sections of department stores in which drugs 
are sold. 

A surprising number of professional and business 
men have been licensed as pharmacists. This has 


Registered pharmacists and assistant pharmacists in Colorado, by 
industry of employment 





| Registered | Assistant 
|pharmacists| pharmacists 





As a partner 

As a full-time employee 
Wholesale trade 
Hospitals 
Government 





Source: Colorado State Board of Pharmacy Survey (May 
1958). 
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"Registered pharmacists employed in Colorado, by age group 


Age group Num! 





11 
41 
571 
+31 
104 
116 
120 
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Source: Colorado State Board of Pharmacy Survey May 
1958). : 


proved, in a number of instances, to be good job 
insurance. It has enabled the Employment Service 
counseling section to advise a brush-up training period 
leading to placement in pharmacy. Because of the 
excellent relationship with the drug trade, the Em- 
ployment Service is thought of as the source of most 
other nonpharmacist help for firms not covered by 
union contracts. " 


Results 


The Denver local office has had considerable success 
in placing pharmacists. This appears to be due in 
large part to an effective working relationship with the 
trade association, with individual owners and chain 
drug firms, with colleges, and with professional appli- 
cants. ‘Thus, the office is serving a real need as the 
‘“‘employment exchange’ in this shortage field. 

Since the inception of the program in 1949, it is esti- 
mated that our placements of pharmacists have totaled 
approximately 1,200. During the first 3 years of the 
program, the Denver local office averaged 25 to 30 
pharmacy placements per month in an open type of 
labor market. The supply of pharmacists was later 
further reduced due to the change from a 4-year toa 
5-year curriculum at the University of Colorado 
School of Pharmacy. The supply was also reduced 
in staffing the increased number of drug outlets in 
the area. 


Two members of the Colorado Pharmacal hasan ure work 
closely with the CSES are F. J. Johnston (left) and Jack E. 


Simmons. 
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Demand for pharmacists from out of State, where 
salaries have proved more lucrative, has further re- 
duced the supply of applicants for local placement. 
Placement activity has consequently been curtailed 
during the last few years and additional effort has been 
necessary to recruit pharmacists rather than to develop 
jobs as was formerly the case. Shortages of pharma- 
cists still exist. 

Conclusion 


Through the cooperative efforts of the three agencies 
involved, the Colorado State Board of Pharmacy, the 
Colorado Pharmacal Association, and the Colorado 
State Department of Employment, a service to the 
drug industry has been established which has received 
enthusiastic public acceptance in the Rocky Mountain 


The prescription department of a modern 
supermart. 


Region. Centralizing of placement for pharmacists 
and ancillary personnel to all branches of the industry, 
whether retail, wholesale, or manufacturing, in one 
agency has proved advantageous to all concerned. It 
has provided a more effective, economical method of 
servicing druggists and institutions in the area and has 
saved the job seeker considerable time and money. 

From all indications, the future holds enlargement 
of services to the drug industry by increased use of the 
national clearance system for professional workers, the 
employment of more publicity to attract qualified 
workers in this field to Colorado, the availability of 
up-to-date trend information for use in counseling 
applicants interested in pharmaceutical work, and by 
development of even better interpersonal relationships 
with the trade. 








New “Job Guide for Young Workers” 


The ‘Job Guide for Young Workers, 1958-59 Edition,” was released in July. Past editions of this publication have 
had wide distribution because of the extensive demand for current information on job opportunities for young people. 
The new edition, which contains up-to-date descriptions of 109 occupations, is expected to be of even greater use to coun- 
selors and others who are concerned with job placement for young people. 


A new format is employed for the twofold purpose of increasing the Guide’s attractiveness and facilitating its use 
by those seeking information on labor market opportunities for entry workers. 


Occupations described in the 66-page booklet are in fields which offer a considerable number of openings to young 


people each year. These beginning occupations gen- 
erally do not require more than a high school ed- 
ucation. Descriptions include information on duties, 
qualifications for the jobs, characteristics of the 
jobs, employment and advancement opportunities, and 
methods of entering the various occupations. 


Also included are: Directions for locating Federal and 
State agencies which provide’labor market information 
and counseling services, a section setting forth the 
advantages of further education, advice on how to go 
about getting a job, and a section on the general outlook 
for young job seekers during the next year. 


The “Job Guide for Young Workers, 1958-59 Edition,” 
is a publication of the U. S. Department of Labor, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Employment Security in coopera- 
tion with State employment security agencies. It is on 
Sale at 40 cents a copy, with a 25-percent discount on 
orders of 100 or more copies. Prepaid orders should 
be sent directly to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








for YOUNG WORKERS... 


1958-59 Edition 
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A Method for Handling Mass Layoffs 


By ARTHUR J. LYNCH 
Chief, Bureau of Unemployment Claims 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


ENNETH O’ROURKE had a problem. Ken 
is president of the Radio, Communications, As- 
semblers Union, Inc. (Independent). His union 
represents approximately 6,800 production employees 
of the Radio Corporation of America. He had just 
received word that plants at Harrison and Wood- 
bridge would be out of production from April 4 
through April 13. 

Ken knew from experience that almost all the mem- 
bers of his union had filed for benefits during a spell 
of unemployment at Christmastime. He also knew 
that because of the recent tremendous upsurge in un- 
employment the offices of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security, where his people would be required to 
report, were carrying capacity loads. 

Ken and other members of his Executive Committee 
discussed with the Director of the Division of Em- 
ployment Security and his technicians methods for 
handling these new claims promptly. 

At the same time, RCA officials approached local 
office management in Newark, which is the area in 


which most of the claimants live, with offers of 


cooperation in processing and scheduling claimants so 
as to minimize the burdens on our facilities. 

All parties—Ken and his fellow union officers, 
company Officials, and representatives of the Division 
—met on the company premises a few days later in a 
cooperative atmosphere which made planning for 
handling this situation a pleasure. 

At this meeting, the company agreed to distribute 
claims forms on the last day of work to all employees 
who would be furloughed. They offered company 
facilities as a place where claims could be taken and 
company personne] as claims takers. 

The union agreed to disseminate information among 
its members with respect to our plans, to supply 
assistance on the days when claims would be taken— 
in terms of monitors for claims lines, and to supply 
addressed envelopes to all claimants so that mail 
certification forms could be sent to the agency, since 
all workers would be returned to work immediately 
after the expiration of a benefit week. 

The agency agreed to train company and union 
personnel in claimstaking, to supervise the actual 
claimstaking process, and to process checks for eligible 
claimants as quickly as possible after receipt of the 
mail certification form. 

The plan worked out beautifully. The employer 
distributed the forms and designated for training a 
number of interviewers and foreladies beyond our 
need; training was given at two plants by representa- 
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tives of the agency; and the union distributed a hand- 
bill to all employees. Some of the main points of the 
handbill are quoted below. : 

1. A copy of a BC-4 CLAIM FOR BENEFITS FORM, 


will be passed out to all those affected by the shutdown this 
week at the same time as pay checks are distributed. 


2. Complete the form by PRINTING in all the necessary 
answers. (Samples of completed BC-4 forms appear on 
all Bulletin Boards to aid you in the completion of your 
form.) 

3. Bring the completed form with you when you come 
to file. 


4, In order to assure as little delay as possible in filing 
your claim, a special time schedule has been set up. The 
schedule is based on°- THE LAST TWO NUMBERS OF 
YOUR CLOCK NUMBER. 


The complete schedule is printed on the back of this 
paper. Find the last two fact rere of your clock number in 
the left hand column, and then read across for the day and 
time you are to appear. 


For example: 

Clock Number 12345—Wednesday, 11:30 a. m. 
Clock Number 54321—Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. 
Clock Number 34503—Tuesday, 10:30 a. m. 


SCHEDULE MEANS NO WAITING 


This means of scheduling is being used to spread appear- 
ances, which will make it possible to handle claims quickly. 
YOU WILL NOT HAVE TO WAIT if you appear at the 
time scheduled. 


5. If you have a previous UNEMPLOYMENT IDENTI- 
FICATION CARD, be sure and bring it with you. 


Both the Harrison and Woodbridge cafeterias are being 
set up for the convenience of our members. However, 
should some feel that for transportation reasons they would 
prefer to file at their local Unemployment Office, they are 
reminded that they may still do so. 

The scheduling of claimants by the last two digits of 
the workers’ badge numbers was agreed upon at the 
meeting referred to above. Reports received indicate 
an unusual degree of compliance with the reporting 
schedule. This fact is, we believe, traceable to the 
clear way the scheduling plan was explained in the 
union handbill and the workers’ familiarity with their 
own badge numbers. The quality of claims as taken 
by the company employees was high and exceeded our 
expectations. There was little, if any, waiting to file 
claims since thesnumber of employees assigned was 
more than sufficient for our needs. 

The Division of Employment Security, for its part, 
distributed a bulletin to all local offices, including 
those not directly affected, explaining the details of 
the plan. 

Administrative details required that all claims be 
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YOU'RE ON THE BEAM 


SPECIAL EDITION — WED., APRIL 2nd, 1958 





Published in the Interests of the Members of the R. C. A. U., Inc. 








This special edition is issued to report the arrangements which have been worked out as a 
result of two meetings held recently between members of the Union's Executive Board and State 


‘Employment Service officials. 


The Union's group, led by our President, Ken O’Rourke, met in the State’s Office in Tren- 
ton on Thursday, March 27, and then held a subsequent meeting where the details were work- 


ed out in Harrison on Monday, March 31. 


STEPS TO BE FOLLOWED 


Listed below are the details of the steps to be 
followed which represents the b ssible arrange- 
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Special Arrangements Made For Members To File 
Unemployment Claims During Shutdown Week 


| Special arrangements have been completed for members of the Radio Communications 
| Assemblers Union, Inc. at both Harrison and Woodbridge to file for unemployment benefits dur- 
ing the shutdown period, Tuesday, April 8th, through Friday, April 12th. 


The Plant Cafeterias in both Harrison and Woodbridge will be set up and available during 
| this period for the convenience of any of our members who will file claims. 





SCHEDULE MEANS NO WAITING 
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A portion of a special union handbill describing procedures for filing claims. 


accumulated at each of the claimstaking stations and 
that representatives of the agency insert the local office 
code number by use of a Local Office Area and Lo- 
cality Handbook. At the end of the claims-taking 
period (4 days), each claim was stripped and the em- 
ployer’s copy left at the plant where the claim was 
taken. The agency copies were taken to a central loca- 
tion where they were sorted by local office and sent by 
special messenger to the offices involved. 

The first day after receipt of the claims forms, the 
claim record folders were selected and maintained as 
a separate file for this employer pending the receipt of 
the mail certification forms. Those forms (mail certi- 
fications) were also sent to a central location where 
they, too, were sorted by local office and distributed. 
The local offices then matched the mail certification 
forms with the claim record folders and processed 
those cases where eligibility was indicated. 

if a claim form was received for an individual who 
did not have a claim record folder in the particular 
local office, the form was returned to the central loca- 
tin where it was put with similar forms from other 
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local offices. These forms were then sent as a group to 
the central office in Trenton to be checked against the 
central index file to determine that a claim had been 
filed, and to learn the correct local office, ifany. Ifno 
claim was on record, the form was returned to the 
proper local office to be used as a new or original 
claim. , 

In those cases where a mail certification form was 
received and no initial claim had been filed, the mail 
certification was returned to the district manager. 
Thus, when all details had been completed, the reason 
for the failure to mail the check to the claimant could 
be discussed with union officials and the claimant at 
one meeting. 

The arrangement for handling the claims in this 
particular situation was noteworthy because of the 
cooperative and cordial relations which existed be- 
tween the employer, the union, and the agency which 
permitted the maximum use of all available facilities 
and personnel. It represented a completely coopera- 
tive effort which could well serve as a pattern for 
future mass-situation claims handling. 
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The claimants still had the obligation to file claims 
and be eligible for benefits, but, because claims could 
be filed in what was obviously a well planned manner, 
the stress and strain which usually accompanies mass 
claims filing was missing. The use of the worker’s 
badge number as the scheduling device worked out 
well. It sometimes happens that if you schedule by 
departments, or buildings, or shifts, or any means 
other than a numerical one, some ill will develops be- 
cause of the suspicion of favoritism in relation to pre- 
ferred times and days. The use of the two digits of 
the badge number eliminated this chance. 

The employer recognized the right of his employees 
to unemployment benefits under the circumstances 
described herein where the unemployment is technical 
in nature and so offered the use of his facilities and 
personnel. I believe that the degree of good will 
created for the employer far exceeds any cost which 
he may have incurred. 

The union recognized its right and responsibility to 
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By RUSSELL O. ANDERSON 
Manager, Des Moines Local Office 
Iowa State Employment Service 


N FEBRUARY of 1958 the Iowa agency experi- 

mented with the first ‘“‘mass layoff claims procedure”’ 
in its history. Previously, large layoffs were tried with 
a staggered time scheduling and no other changes. 
But with the claims load of the winter of 1958 and a 
situation such as we had confronting us, it became 
necessary to streamline operations. The Des Moines 
local office participated in the establishment of pro- 
cedures which were used by our Burlington office in 
April and twice since in Des Moines. 

On February 5, 1958, the local office learned that 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plant intended to 
shut down for 1 week; a layoff of 1,600 persons was 
scheduled during the week of February 24. About 
3,000 claimants were reporting each week and this 
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negotiate the best possible arrangements for its mem 
bers but at the same time recognized the responsibili: 
for compliance with the laws with respect to eligibi! 
for benefits and filing claims. The net result of t 
program can be only beneficial to the company, + 
union, and the agency. 

From an agency viewpoint the following advantages 
stand out: 

Space—4,193 claims were taken in 4 days. This 
means 1,000 people a day for 4 days did not appear at 
our office. In terms of our present crowded situation, 
this alone makes our planning effort profitable. 

Personnel—The agency expended 24 man-days of 
time in taking 4,193 claims. ‘This means 10,080 
minutes, much less than the criteria. This, of course, 
is for only the claims-taking portion of the initial claims 
function. 

Good Will—Immeasurable. The good feeling en- 
gendered by reason of this cooperative effort on the 
part of all was its own reward. 


Photo courtesy Local 810 URWA 


Exterior of Union Hall, located directly across the highway 
from the rubber plant, where mass claims were taken. 


additional 1,600, if processed normally, would be 
more than either staff or building could handle. 

At this point we contacted the State Chief of the 
Employment Service Division and presented our 
problem. The State Chief of Benefits was called in 
and the idea of a separate claims point away from 
the already-crowded local office and some abbrevi- 
ation of the claims-taking procedures for this period 
was suggested. 

Next, the Iowa’ Employment Security Commission 
was contacted. K. A. Madigan, the chairman, 
called in Henry Carter, the vice chairman and !the 
agency’s chief of Legal Services to meet with the ES 
chief, UC chief, and local office manager. The presi- 
dent of Local 310, United Rubber Workers of 
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Russell Anderson, Des Moines 
local office manager (center), 
trains volunteer union claims- 
taker Dale Thomas (right). 
A portion of the Firestone plant 
can be seen through the window 


at left. 
America, was also invited to sitin. Under the Iowa 
Employment Security Law, each employer concerned 


must receive-an individual notice of claim filed. ‘The 
chief of Legal Services was asked for an opinion as to 
whether a documented list would meet the require- 
ments of the law since the layoff was of short dura- 
tion and no company protests were anticipated. The 
opinion was that if the company agreed to waive 
regular notification in favor of the documented list 
the law would be satisfied. 

Since the claimants would be back to work on their 
regular report date, it was decided to issue the mail 
filing form (202-C, for continued claims) pre-pre- 
pared, and at the time of filing. 

The President of Local 310, James Caffrey, offered 
the use of his Union Hall, located across the highway 
from the Firestone plant and about 8 miles from the 
local office, and the assistance of some of his members 
to help us with the mass claims operation. He also 
offered to do an intensive job of handbilling the plant 
as to how and when to report, things to bring, etc. 

The Commission gave quick consent to this “‘extra 
service.” It was of assistance to the employer (since 
SUB was involved), to the employees (speeding 
their payments), and to the city (in reducing the 
traffic congestion that would have been caused by 
1,600 people coming into this crowded area within 
a short period of time). ; 

The company was contacted in regard to waiving 
the usual notification procedure (necessitating carbons 
of all claims forms). The company’s legal depart- 
ment agreed formally to this waiver and to accept a 
“list_of claimants” in place of the individualized 
notification. 

he local office manager made arrangements with 
the union president to look over the physical layout 
of \nion Hall for the proposed operation. The chief 
anc assistant chief of ES, the UC chief, the local office 
cla ins supervisor, and the local office manager made 
the trip and discussed the possibilities. 
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The union president and his assistant, and the 
local office claims supervisor and the local office 
manager discussed staff, traffic flow, scheduling, 
equipment, etc. to handle the entire operation in 
2 days.. The union secured three 6-foot folding 
tables and an automatic coffee urn for the 2 days. 
The union president selected 30 of his members to 
work with us on 4-hour shifts, with 7 or 8 members 
on each shift. 

On February 17, the local office claims supervisor 
and the local office manager went out to the Hall 
again to train 28 union people who were to work in 
two shifts (one group before going on plant shift and 
the other group as they came off shift). These 
people were trained for 60-80 minutes on the me- 
chanics of the new claims form, additional claims form, 
and the identification booklet (visit coding). 

Meanwhile, back at the local office, new and addi- 
tional claims forms were being rubber stamped in the 
“last employer” section. The continued claims mail- 
reporting forms (202—C) were being made up with 
a mimeograph overlay for “dates of no earnings.” 
Iowa law requires that this be certified to since the 
claimants would be back at work on their regular 
report date. The local office temporary clerks were 
also being trained in how to enter, rapidly and 
correctly, the necessary information on claims 
record cards. A separate claims file was set up until 
this ‘‘“emergency”’ was over to prevent cross filings 
and confusion. 

Local office personnel (claims supervisor, claims 
clerks, interviewers, and the manager) arrived at 
Union Hall shortly before 7 a. m. on February 24 and 
were met by five of the union volunteers. In the first 
few minutes, things were set up and the volunteers 
were “run through” for practice and to get their 
claims taken before the rush. 

One union volunteer was stationed at the front door 
to direct people to the “‘new claims” or “additional 
claims’’ sections. 
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New claims were taken from 10 to 12 claimants at a 


time standing at two 6-foot tables. The claimants 
received blank new claims forms and were monitored 
by item numbers. Then, one of the monitors briefly 
spot checked the forms and issued claimants identi- 
fication booklets and instructed them on how these 
were to be completed as to date and arbitrary visit 
code. Claimants were then routed to the rear of the 
Hall where the local office claims clerk maintained 
the “checkpoint.” 

The same process applied to the additional or re- 
opened claims (1 table, 6 people) with the obvious 
difference only in forms used. 

At the “checkpoint” each claims form was reviewed 
for completeness (if incomplete, one of our roving local 
office staff members corrected it with the claimant) 
and the entry in the identification booklet was re- 
viewed. One of the mail reporting forms (202—C) 
was issued to the claimant with instructions to return 
it the following week to his steward or to the union 
office (a union representative delivered them to our 
office during the week of March 3). Since these 
claimants would be back at work by their normal re- 
porting date, it was decided to issue these forms then 
rather than by a mass request mailing which would 
cause unnecessary workload and confusion. 

The “‘doorman” saw to it that not too many people 
came in at a time so there were no crowds blocking 
traffic aisles or doorways. A union officer kept claim- 
ants moving inside so, as he put it, “‘no union meetings 
got started in the aisles’’ and directed them out when 
they were finished. 

In the first 60 minutes, 64 claims were completely 
processed. And in the 17 hours involved, 1,056 
claims were processed. Noting the lulls in traffic due 
to scheduling, we estimate that 1,200 claims could be 
handled in an 8-hour day using this process and with 
a tighter scheduling arrangement. 
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Dale Pilkington and Robert Peter- 
son from the local office (stand- 
ing, left to right) supervise 
initial claimstaking, while union 
volunteer Harold Van Horn 
(seated) checks forms. 


This was the first time a mass layoff procedure has 
been attempted in Iowa and, according to all reports, 
it is considered a success. 

The union volunteers decided claimstaking was not 
the easy job it seemed and all agreed they’d rather be 
building tires. Local office personnel at the site 
thought the coffee service could well become a 
valuable precedent. 

On April 21 we had occasion to establish the mass 
claims procedure again and 637 claims were taken in 
7% hours. We took another 642 claims on June 23. 
We felt that the mass claims procedure was a very 
educational experiment and proved that the Employ- 
ment Service can work closely with labor and each 
retain its own entity and purpose. It further pro- 
vided the ‘‘volunteers’”’ with ideas as to why things 
are done in certain (and sometimes lengthy) ways. 

We faced one minor problem in the first mass proj- 
ect—that of taking additional claims of commuters 
who had filed in other offices. Some of these persons 
were uncertain of the office (or itinerant office) in 
which to file, the time of filing, etc. These uncer- 
tainties resulted in some delays in payment for a few. 
To compensate, we decided, since this type of layoff 
may occur frequently in the future, to transfer all of 
these claims to the Des Moines office to eliminate the 
lost time and confusion. This is no handicap to the 
claimant since he must come to the plant to sign for 
his SUB payment. 

A bright spot in the mass claims experiment was 
that after many days of worry over possible obstacles, 
problems, and troubles, once the project got under 
way most of these “problems” did not exist. This 
situation was brought about, to a large extent, by 
the fact that we had a competent staff sufficiently 
flexible (a) to move on possible trouble spots before 
they became problems and (b) to maintain the rest of 
the operation on an even keel. 
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on for OVER 400 sales executives stopped at the booth, shown above, which the Bureau of wg me om Security and the Depart- 
|| ment of Labor had at the National Sales Executives annual convention at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
t wes May 19 to 21, 1958. The booth provided a good opportunity to acquaint sales executives who came from all sections of 
the Nation, and who frequently hire salesmen and clerical and technical staff for their companies, with the services available 
tacles, to them through the Employment Service. Bureau staff who manned the booth answered numerous questions about recruit- 
under ment, selection methods, and employment trends. The chart on “Profile of a Salesman,” based on our new tool, ‘Estimates 
This of Worker Trait Requirements,” and the flip chart on “Our Manpower Future 1955-65” were of particular interest. Other 
nt, by publications in demand were: 
’ . - . 
jently Occupational guides Turnover and absenteeism booklet 
before Area labor market newsletters Area Labor Market Trends 


Interviewing guides for specific physical disabilities 
Booklets listing publications of the Employment Service and of the Department of Labor : 
Handout materials on clearance, service to older workers, and youth 
Stimulated by information obtained at the booth, some sales managers may visit or telephone local ES offices about the 


availability of applicants for various kinds of sales work and may ask to be placed on mailing lists to receive State or local 
‘eview labor market newsletters. 


rest of 


—Dorothy B. Riefkin, Chief, Industrial Services Branch, BES. 
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